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POETRY. 


THE FAREWELL TO EARTH. 

BY LADY EMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 

Must, must I die? leave all I’ve loved or known, 

Possess’d or cherish’d, call’d and dream’d my own, 

This glad bright world, this laughing air and sky, 

This blessed home of love; must, must 

O! beautiful hath life seem’d unto me, > 

Death—hence! away! thou ghastly mystery ! 

Youth’s flushing characters o’er paint my cheek, 

Round my brighgggmth the glitv’ring momeats break 

In sudden star Sees, or soft vernal dews, 

Tilllife but sumptuous hues; 

My heart is born® of quivering joy,— 

Must fate its fervid: Bkess destroy? 

A power is given to wood and breezy hill, 

My soul with gushing tenderness to fill; 

A magic pour’d through clouds, and leaves and 
streams, 

Mantling with glory all my gladsome dreams; 

The very breeze is murmuring, “stay! oh, stay!” 

A chain winds round me with each morning ray. 

How can I, poor, reluctant trembler, part 

From the beloved ones of my yearning heart; 

How turn my lingering, aching sight away 

From the familiar glories of the day— 

Whilst summer’s breathings float so sweetly round, 

And morning’s unisons of gladness sound? 

Even now, warm southern winds are faintly flowing 

Through the answering leaves and flowers of June’s 
bestowing; 

And Death is inthe world, and on his way 

Rushing like midnight, in its haughty sway; 

Unpitying, ’mongst all gentle loving things, 

O’ersweeping all with his vast shadowy wings! 

And thou, my home! Thy dim and antique towers, 

mE they no more, while glow noon’s conquetng 

ours, 
Shade me with woven veil of scented boughs, | 
Through which no arrowy beam its pathway ploughs? 


While I am in the dark, unwhispering tomb! ey 


tales of peaceful security inrecompense. The gen- 
tleman with canvass clothes gave utterance to his 
thoughts on the ubject in language which astonished 
me. It was really eloquent. 

*‘ Cheat Time’s wings of their lead!’ you would 
rob his glass of half its sand,” exclaimed the officer, 
who was evidently an enthusiast, and had been con- 
siderable amused by the traveller, previous to my 
accession to the party. 

‘* Nay, | would pather add to the quantity; but 
then it should bedust of gold, to glitter asit went!” 
said he of the eanvass. ‘The superiority of his ad- 
dress and conversation over his appearance induced 
me to form a higher opinion of him than his garb 
warranted. My conventional scruples were at once 
ended, for I saw he was a man of mind; and inhal- 
ing one more pinch of pungent Portugal, 1 deter- 
mined in my own mind that he should be my com- 
panion for the journey. At this moment the coach 
stopped for the samen of permitting an inside pas- 
senger, who had arrived at his destination, to alight; 
and during the temporary delay so occasioned, two 
mendicants approached, whose er alone 
might have warmed with charity the coldest heart. 
One was an old man whose silver hair and beard 
silently spoke in his favor; his clothes were tattered; 
his cheeks sadly furrowed; and he was totally blind. 
The other was a girl not more than sixteen, with 
such a pensive countenance, and such an appealing 
blue eye, that I involuntarily threw her a piece of 
silver, ‘The captain’s feelings were similarly acted 
upon, but the gentleman in black buttoned up his 
coat, and sub-acidly exclaimed, ** Young woman, 
young woman, you ought to know that we are com- 
manded not to eat the bread of idleness. Fie! de- 


‘| part to labor—I encourage not sloth.” 


Never was rebuke more harshly ‘made nor more 
meekly taken; the girl ecurtesied, and placed the 
old man’s powerless hand upon her shoulder, as if 
to intimate that acontinued burden like that could 
be no idle lot. Iam sure that such was her mean- 
ing, for though she had been amply relieved, | 
heard her sob, and saw the big tear swelling in her 
eye as she turned to lead her tottering parent. God 
knows, my heart ached for her. I believe that the 


in a very subdued tone, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Poor unfor- 


Thy singing birds shall yet haunt each loved gl¢@m, , man in canvass entertained similar sentiments; for, 


‘ven now their fall vietorious joy is swellin 
couple of shillings till I have an opportunity of gett- } 


Through the green leafy precincts of m 
Their glimmering colours dance along the air, 
Like rainbow fragments, quivering, restless there; 
Far have ye journey’d, birds of summer’s sky, 
O’er waste and deep, bearing rich melody. 


Far have ye journey’d! but my journeyings /one, 
May not, like yours, with starry joys be strown; 
To my green native earth, no hurrying back, 
On the spring’s glorious and exulting track: 
Alas! ’tis, therefore, with dejected eyes, 

I mark the queenly morning’s dawn and rise, 


Yet doth it haste towards cloudy, vapoury eve, 
No brilliant record, no bright trace to leave 

Of all it hath been! so to mournful eld 

My life will float, if doom be now withheld; 
*Tis o’er the grave, the undying mornings glow. 
Triamphantly, though mournfully—I go! 


TALES. 

THE MAN WITH THE 

A MYSTERY. 
the world’s a stage.”—[Shakspeare. 

It was during a whim-prompted love of locomo- 
tion that I one morning mounted the Dover coach, 
and, having secured a comfortable seat on the roof, 
I indulged myself with a pinch of Skinner’s ‘*19,” 
and offered the box to a person who sat opposite— 
such being my usual method of introducing myself 
to strangers. 

Not I, sir,” said he, ** I never snuff. Thank 
Heaven! I’ve no small vices; I can find other ways 
to cheat Time’s wings of their lead.” — 

The speaker was a singular looking being, posses- 
sed of sharp animated features, and a quick dark eye. 
His attire was strangely fashioned, and consisted of 
a suit of prepared canvass; a hat covered with the 
same; gloves ot ditto, and a pair of brown shoes 
armed with double soles. Somewhat disconcerted, 
I sought for something else to occupy my mind, and 
soon found it in contemplating the objects around. 
My companions were, as I afterwards found, a half- 
pay officer, a methodist parson, who we called the 
** gentleman in black,” and my friend with the can- 
vass coat. Our conversation was at first confined to 
the localities through which we passed, -The Park, 
the noble hospital of Greenwich, and the majestic 
silver-bosomed Thames, which sweeps in front, 
form as varied a series of views as the lovers of the 
picturesque could well desire; not to mention the 
emotions excited by a bird’s-eye peep at the glo- 
rious edifigé—the retreat of heroes—bringing to mind 
a orious deeds of old, with a thousand 


Uinate gurl !—poor feeble fellow !—Egad, I ought to 
ive them something. Here, coachey! lend me a 


ing change, will you?” 

*¢ Who’s that as wants two shilling?” inquired Jar- 
vey, as he was putting on his gloves, and adjusting 
his reins, previous to mounting. , 

** Vil Jara,” said the guard, coming round to the 
side whence the voice proceeded—*‘ any gemman 
asking for two shillings?” he bawled. 

**Yes, I did,” returned my opposite neighbour. 

“ Oh!” said the other, ‘* its ‘the man with tae’ 

39 


‘* Ah! then its all right,” interrupted the eoach- 
man, “ hand him over the blunt.” 

** The man with the—what?” wondered I. 

‘* Thankee, thankee,” said the borrower; then 
casting a fugitive glance at him of the sables, he 
called back the young woman, and gently drop- 
ping the money into her hand, added, in a tone of 
benevolence—“ Here, sweeting, here’s for food; 
and when you raise it to your lips, do so with the 
conscious assurance that it is more worthily earn- 
ed than the bread which cant daily wrings from po- 
verty.”? 

Again the girl curtesied, but this time a smile ac- 
companied the action, which edded wonderfully to 
her beauty. 

**Come, I think I have managed that very nice- 
ly,” said the last speaker, “ I’ve relieved that girl 
without dipping into the odd change which | have 
reserved for the necessary expenses on the road, 
and it is more than probable that coachey may for- 
get to ask for re-payment—so that I shall be no- 
thing out of pocket,” and he chuckled at the 
thought. 

This piece of meanness quite took the postty out 
of the man; and when happening to look back, I saw 
the female on whom he had bestowed his alms, gaz- 
ing with glistening eye upon a piece of gold which 
she held between the shillings in the hand, and heard 
her exclaim—‘*‘ Oh father! I have again seen the 
good gentlemsn with the———” I lost the last words, 
for crack went the whip and off we started like 
lightening. 

‘* With the—what?” my curiosity was raised. 

Not long after this the atmosphere darkened, and 
ina few minutes a copious shower of rain unmerci- 
fully descended upon our heads, and as there was 
not an umbrella a us,we were speedily soaked, 
with the exception of the man in canvas, who sat 
laughing at the rain as in defiance. — 

* This may be sport to you, but it is death to us, 
as the frog says in the fable,” observed the half-pay 
officer, much annoyed, at his ill-timed mirth. 


**T really ask your pardon,” returned he, ** but it 


€ 
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is enough to tickle the diaphragm of an ourang-out- 
ang to see yourself, my friend with the snuff-box and 
the gentleman in black there, all dripping with wet, 
when a little common prudence would enab’e you to 
walk dry beneath the falls of Niagara. See here, 
the water runs off me lika a duck, on accouat of the 
materials I use for clothing. But its all m: own in- 
vention—made of number one canvas, lined with 
flannel. Capital stuff! t seme and try, but be 
sure notto ask for number two, if you wish to take 
care of number one—ha, ha, ha!” and he laughed 
every now and then at this joke uutil we changed 
horses. 

*‘Save in appearance, I do not deny the utility of 
such clothing, but wherein consists the secret of ren- 
dering it so impervious to wet?” I inquired. 

‘*In oil of tar,” he exclaimed; ‘‘steep number one 
eanvass iithat, and youare waterproof for life; but 
have a care, all other oils, afier a time,evaporate and 
leave the canvass stiff and harsh—oil of tar always 
keeps things pliable. ‘Then for shoes, you should 
never think of buying that crickity-crackity wash 
which, for the sake of look, is generally worn. No, 
no, purchase your own leather, as 1 do; not blacked, 
but tauned—the black they use rots the leather-- 
prepare it with oil of tar;and when you want it made 
up, have itdone under your own nose, or the thef 
ot a cobbler will humbug you most barbareusly.— 
Make him put two solid soles, and not cram any 
d drubbish in to bulge them out and soak up 
the water. Here, look at these, I had them on pur- 
pose, for hard weather: they’ll never wear out; 7 
can’t live long enough to wear them out; had Adam 
worn these, and existed till now, he couldn’t have 
worn them out!” 

A short time after this dissertation on leather, the 
sun Once more peeped upon us, and drove away the 
angry clouds with their liquid burdens. The wea- 
ther is an inexhaustible topic, and we each had 
something to say on the change. 

**Behold!” exclaimed the canvass man; ‘behold 
how delicately the light shines upon the tearful face 
of nature, as if toimparta portion of its own glad- 
ness toher. Ah! now she is gay again, and every 
hill is sheen, and every tree bears a myriad of illum- 
inated drops. Oh! 1 would not bean atheist for the 
worl’, -- be depriyed of the rapturous enjoyment 
of sending up my heart to t€ Almighty on these ov- 
casions ! 

This ouch of enthusiasm at the tail of oil of tar; 
number one canvass and tanned leather, vame forth 
so singularly that I hardly knew whether to laugh 
or admire. I resolved, however, to fathom my 
friend’s eccentricities: but became more foiled and 
puzzled every minute at the broad bumor, pocticsl 
ideas, vulgarity, and refinement which alternately 
characterized him; and during our converse he took 
acigar from his pocket, and having lighted it by 
means of a phosphorus box, he applied it to his 
lips, and puffed away with symptoms of strong satis- 
faction. 

**T beg you will not blow your smoke so much this 
way, it both blindsand chokes me, sir,” said the 
gentleman in black, rather surlily;for he seemed to 
look upon the other as a very graceless sort of being. 
“Sir, I will reply to you by asking you to solve me 
a riddle,” said the smoker; “why is the north-east 
wind like arecruit in the 47th foot?” **1 cannot tell, 
sir, indeed,” said he in black, excessively piqued. 
“*Because, sir, it goeth where it Zsteth,” returned the 
man of canvas. —The gentleman in black was still 
more annoyed by the mirth which this sally occa- 
sioned. “Fiithy practice,” said he ‘neither benefi- 
cial to yourself nor useful to others.” ‘Aha! say 
you so, my man of sable,” returned he of canvas;— 
it not teach» moral? While watching the 
fickle vapor as it struggles with the breeze, are we 
not forcibly reminded of life and its changes—call 
the humid matter man, and we see him now depress- 
ed, then elevated. Sometimes strong, at others weak, 
and when at Jast he gains something like an altitude, 
fate—a puff of wind—shows us how transient a na- 
ture he is, Look at the remains of this cigar, it is 
now worn and torn, useless, and near its end;— 
like the thankless world wedrop it from our lips, 
and then what is it, less than the noblest frame that 
ever trod the earth, when laidlow? 4 litile heap of 
ashes!” 

There was something beautifal in the solemnity of 
the speaker’s tone; he was fighting a battle with 
but small weapons, but he silenced. the parson.— 
The gentleman in sable Jooked as black as his 
own coat upon the matter, not having a single sen- 
tence to reply. We now stopped to change horses, 
and gladly embraced the opportunity of descending 
to warm our chilled insides with a toothfull of bran- 
dy. Suffering the others to precede me, I went up 
to the coachman in order to learn, if possible, who 
the odd personage was that had so excited my curi- 
osity. 

Ha! ha! he’s’a rum un, sir, e’nt he?” said the 
handler of whips, by way of answer to my inquiry. 


_ “Whois he?” reiterated the coachman; “‘blow me 
tight if knows. Why, Lord blesh you,sir, we none 
of us knows nothing about him, though he comes this 
road very often—so we call him the man with the 


“Here, eoachman,” interrupted a fellow, puffing 
and blowing, ‘deliver this parcel the moment you 
reach Dover,” thrusting a package into his hand. 

“Yes, sir,” said Johu, touching his hat, and im- 
mediately afterwards three or four came on the same 
errand, and effectually cut short my inquiries. Posi- 
tive that it would prove of no avail to seek further 
information just then, I entered the inn, and pursued 
my way intothe parlour, where I found all the pas- 
sengers assembled, except the man in canvas, and,on 
inquiring for him, was told that he hadepreferred 
taking bis glass in the tap room, as it wollld cost him 
a left the room to join him, and in the passage met a 
a penny less there than in the parlor. T thereupon 
waiter with some liquor in his hand; thinking¢this to 
be what I had ordered as I went in, I offered to take 
it myself. ¥ 

**Thisen’t yours, sir; it is for the gentleman in 
“m tap,” said he; “I must serve him before any one 
else?? 

‘Indeed! is hea man of sueh importance 

*‘isn’t he, by jingo?”” was the laconic and eome 
prehensive reply. 

**Then who may he be?” 

“Why, d’ye see, every body knows him, and yet 
nobody don’t know him, if youcan make that out; 
but from the circumstance of ——” 
**Aye, that’s what I want to know, 
stances 

*‘John, make haste with that brandy-and-water; 


landlady, in a treble squeak. | 
account we Calls him the indiwidual with the—— 
Tingle, tingle, tingle, chimed theaccursed bell. 
‘Coming, coming,” responded the waiter, start- 
ing off, and leaving me in agony. However, I made 
all speed to the tap, and found my oil of tar friend 
drinking a glass of ale, and vely rebuking the 
waiter for detaining itso long. **You are of the right 
kidney,” said he on seeing me enter. ‘A penny 
saved is a penny got;*vandaclean deal table isas 
wholesome asa mahogany one, though the latter 
does grace aparlor.” ; 
I confess that I felt a little mortified to find m 

motive for joining him so completely misconstrued, 


bench. He smiled, and seemed pleased; then turn- 
ing to the waiter, inquired what he had to pay. 

“*Nineteen and twopence,” returned the knight of 
the napkin. 

‘*Man alive, how you talk!—Nineteen and two- 
pence for a glass of ale! stuff and nonsense!” ex- 
claimed my mysterious friend of the ——, 

**You forget, sir, the nineteen shillings you bor- 
rowed last May-day to distribute amongst the village 
girls,” said the waiter. . 

‘But did’nt I give you a sovereign afterwards?” 

“Yes, you gived me a sovereign, which, you says, 
says you, keep for yourself Jim, says you; but that 
warnt paying me the nineteen shillings you owed me, 
you know.” 

“True,” said the man in canvass, *‘I forgot that; 
[ shan’t be here again for some time, so Ill pay you 
at once.”? He then emptied his pockets of all the 
silver they contained, but found, on counting it, that 
he had only eighteen shillings, ‘Then I must break 
into gold,” said he, ** and since that is the case, let 
us adjourn to the parlor, and Ill stand a glass of 
wine.” With that he threw a piece of gold upon the 
silver, and walked out of the room. 

Whilst the wine was going round, the landlady 
came in, and abruptly inquired if there was “e’er a 
doctor amongst us?” 

**Because,” said she, ‘the daughter of a poor wi- 
dow woman down the lane is dying, andour doctor 
can’t attend witheut a fee.” 

Upon this, canvas jacket quickly popped on his 
hat, and torning to me, exclaimed **Will you come, 
old 

Had any one else so nicknamed me, I should have 
knocked him down; but diving into his charitable 
motives with a thought, I at once siguified my read- 
iness, and we Were proceeding, arm in arm, when 
the coachman arrested our progress, and said that he 
could not possibly wait a moment longer. 

‘*A few minutes,” said canvas. 

What a miserable s acle met our gaze! In the 
centre of aroom utterly destitate of furniture, was 
spread a quantity cf straw, covered with an old blan- 
ket; on this was prostrate, rather than laying, the 
form of an erzaciated black-haired girl of about nine- 
teen, and apparently in the last stage of existence, 
Her only covering was a coarse rag, and the onl 
pillow a bundle of rags! Across the room, on eac 
side of this wretched bed or pallet,a cord was stretch- 


‘*Yes, yes; but who is he?” said he impatiently. 


ed from wall to wall, anda few worn-out garments 


what are you waiting there for?” interrupted the © 


‘Directly ma’am—and so you see, sir, on that 


but I let it pass, and seated myself on a hard wooden — 
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hung upon it, as some slight screen from a continued 

dratt of air which found its way through the crevices. 

The r object shivered incessantly with the cold. 

My own heart turned into a ball of ice as I looked 
upon her. There was no grate in the chimney—no 

fire—no appearance of fuel. The walls were deco- 

rated with the tattered remains of handsome paper, 
and a few brass headed nails, here and there, fur- 

nished evidence of having served as pry to 
pictures, aud proved that the 4 reaps ad not al- 
ways worn its present aspect. 1t was indeed a pic- 
ture of desolation. 

My companion took all in at a glance, and a pal- 
lid whiteness usurped the place of his healthy com- 
plexion. ‘*This isa misery,” said he, emphatically, 
as his vision dwelt uponthe scene. ‘‘I can searcely 
credit it now;” then turning to the widow, he said, 
woman, how came all this about? Don’t be peripi- 
rasticul,” 

Her tale was soon narrated, It was the old story 
—yetnota whit the less heart-breaking for that— 
her husband dead, poverty and distress ensuing. 

[My friend then bestowed his bounty aud secured 
the aid of the physician. } 

‘“‘May your Masrer bless and acknowledge you,” 
she said, in a peculiarly melodious tone of solemn- 
ity, andwaising her lustrous eyes, now Jambent with 
excited feelings, she added, “My father owed all 
his suecess to you; his daughter shall prove her gra- 
titude.” 

‘What a lot of howling is here about nothing,” 
cried the man in canvas, rather impatiently. —**W hy 
don’t you @o as I bid you?” added he addressing the 
widow. 

‘Stall I mention your name sir,” inquired she, 
crying up her tears. 

‘Nn; merely say that you were sent by the Man 
withthe , or, stop, 1 cannot await your return, 
so will order the things myself, and also give direc- 
tions for a few articles of furniture to be sent you. 
God take ye both in his holy keeping!” He raised 
his hat on uttering the sacred Name, and while yet 
the music of their voices dwelt within our ears, we 

» crossed the humble threshold, elated by no common 
Sensations. 
" We reached the inn, where the passengers were 
‘aimpatiently awaiting our appearance; accordingly 
_. thim of canvas’ bustled in to perform his self-imposed 
commission, and as I was following rather more 
Ycisurely, barmaid crossed my path.—Now be 
it known that | have a warm heart towards a pretty 
armaid, sol lovingly chucked her under the chio 
n passing, whereas, she reddened like the sun in 
a fog, and flouncing by, muttered, ‘‘ Humph!—1 
 should’nt have thought of the likes of that, indeed, 
from a scrub-by outside passenger.” 

At this moment, my fellow ‘outsidee’ returned, 
and, first nodding, he took her round the neck, and 
gave her ahearty buss, in return for which she sim- 

pered and dropped a low curtsey, He passed on, 
and I remarked—‘‘I see you have not an objection tu 
all outside passengers.” 

“Oh; indeed! that’s a very different thing—that’s 
the gentleman with the——” 

‘How dare you be gossiping there, you saucy 
minx,” shrieked the landlady, ‘*why don’t you give 
a zlass of ale to the gentleman with the—/” 

The guard sounded such an infernal peal with his 
horn at that moment, that [ lost the sentence.— 

“Now, gentlemen, if you please,” said coachey, ‘‘l 
can’t wait another moment for the Hemperor of the 
Hingies.” 

The sun was then setting behind a long range of 
low hills; it was indeed a beautiful scene as we bound- 
ed along the road: I jocularly commented upon the 
extravagant imagery used by poets when speaking ol 
sunset. ‘*Sir,” said Canvas, *‘ were the brains of 
Milton, Shakspeare, and allthe poets that ever ex- 
isted, made into one, it could not produce a figure ot 
fancy worthy the subject; does it not remind us of 
God, and impart some idea of his glory? And what 
can equal or delineate our thoughts at such a mo- 
ment? The glorious sun! I have seen him in Per- 
sia sink like one of the scarlet lilies which spring 
from the soil, whilst in Greece he sets like the ball 
of St. Paul’s newly gilded; in Arabia he looks like a 
copper tea-keitle, and at the North Pole like a globe 
of silver, with the new moon shining upon it. ‘1 here 
I have looked up, all pale and cheeriess as he shone, 
and fancied him a guardian spirit come to chase away 
the gloom that for months had kept all beneath cold 
and dark; but in other places, (Chimborazo’s heights, 
for instance, ) I’ve stood and laughed as he rolled like 
a ball of fire at my feet, and triumphantly told him 
that his presence was not needed until morning. | 
remember luxuriating in the most genuine sunset 
feelings, afew summers ago; it was at Genoa, and 
the scene still lingers betore my mind’s eye, with 
the freshness of at actually witnessed object. Nota 

-tree—not a leaf—not a blade of grass, but possessed 
a poetic charm, and conjured up images never to be 
orgotten. The lake lay calm and placid asa sleeping 
intant before me; mountain towered above mountain 
funtil the very clouds were pierced with their heights, 
and I thought while contemplating them, of the 
mighty strudture which men 10 the olden time de- 
signed shou!dreach Heaven. Around me waved the 
folisge of many a noble tree, like plumed giants, 
bowing a courteous welcome. From afar, the breeze 
came Jaden with sweets as delicious as the perfumed 
gales that scent a Persian garden, and every fresh 
swell was accompanied by a faint sote of music!-- 
In the distance, about a dozen peasants, male and 
female, were dancing; but the great space between 
us rendered their formsso indistinct, so werial, that 


they appeared like a band of spirits wantening 

through the air, to greet the evening. Beyond these 
in the sammit of a little hill, was defined the form of 

a young cavalier, in bold relief against the sky; 

whilst the slender, graceful form of a girl was bent 

with affectionate interest towards him; and above all 

this—this assemblage of the beautiful and grand-- 

the gallant and the lovely—shone the setting sun, so 

large, so gorgeously bright, so magnificently sub- 
lime, that my soul filled with wild ideas: [\hought 

myself in Paradise, with the Eternal Eye gazing 
upon me! But even this,” he continued, ** was in- 
terior to what I felt, when on returning to England, 
I saw the sunset beneath the billows which lave its 
shores—‘he shores of my own nativity!” 

‘¢ And what mighty fine thing did you compare 
that to?” ‘sourly and sarcastically inquired the man 
in sables. 

‘lo a jolly, red-faced old buck, who having 
nearly worn out his jackeja, our day’s service, was 
descending to renovate it Woil of tar against the 
morrow. ‘There’s poetry for you, my old raven.” 
saidl Canvass; ‘*what do you think of that, old dead 
alive?”—and he gave hima slap onthe back that 
made him groan again. Aroar of laughter at the 
expense of the man in black, enlivened us lor some 
time, until our spirits waned asthe evening closed 
in, and our eyelids felt heavy with sleep. ‘The 
gentleman in black was the first to drop off, and alter 
him followed the ditto in canvas, comtortably repos- 
ing againt the luggage, leaving the officer and my- 
self to pursue our own reflections. Now, it struck 
me, wasthe time for learning who my friend in 
canvas was, and accordingly | anxiously asked the 
military gentleman by my side fora solution of the 
enigma. He smiled and replied: ‘it is very simple 
—From what you have no doubt already remarkea— 
that is, from the cireumstance—you see of—”’ 

“Exactly; but that is what I want to see.” 

‘‘Why in consequence of which, you see, he is not 
unaptly designated on the road the man with the” 
——At this moment the coach deviated most omi- 
nously from the perpendicular, and at the next crash, 
crash went the axletree, and away flew the passen- 
gers in all directions, like a flock of pigeons. L just 
remembered myself with outstretched legs and pin- 
ions, essaying my first flight across a hedge, and 
alighting with singular dexterity ona heap of ma- 
nure in an adjoining field. 

‘Every mother’s son of you whose bones are 
broken, scream out for dear life,” cried the man in 
canvas at the top of his voice, starting upon his feet, 
with a presence of mind that was surprising, con- 
sidering he had been asleep the moment before.— 
After a pause, he added, **Then give three cheers 
for our escape!”? With that he waved his hat tothe 
time of ‘hip, hip, hip,” to which we all joined 
chorus, hurraing like schoolboys ata breaking up, 
or rather in our case, ata breaking down, Whilst 
yet the air vibrated with our acclamations, a sight 
at once supernatural and harrowing, met our startled 
gaze. It was the spectral appearance of a figure 
rising slowly from the earth, aud attired in white 
from top to toc: of the same chilling hue were like- 
wise its hair, face and hands! It furnished no mean 
idea of Lot’s wife when she became a pillar of salt. 

**Angels and ministers of grace defend us!’ ” 
exclaimed our facetious friend—though now some- 
what shaken, as the pallid spectre approached— 
***Art thoua minister from heaven, or ghost from 
nell? 

‘Tam the ‘gentleman in black,’ ” whined out the 
white figure, in a piteous tone. 

‘©The devil you are!” exclaimed Canvass signi- 
fieantly; “hen in future let no man say that two 
and two are not five, or black is not wiite;”—but 
perceiving that the preacher was in some pain, hav- 
ing fallen down a shallow chalk pit by the way side, 
he humanely proffered his assistance in supporting 
him to the nearest village. As it was not more 
than eleven o’clock, the ceachman proposed that we 
should endeavor to get the damage repaired that 
night, and then the half hour which had been pre- 
viously wasted at the inn—such was the gentleman’s 
idea of things—might be accounted for to the pro- 
prietor, as being occasioned by the accident. 


** With all my heart; you may lie through a deal 
board if you like,” said the man in canvass, quicken- 
ing his pace. We soon reacheda clusteft of houses, 
with a pretly grass lawn in front, and the whole ani- 
mated bya sparkling moon, With very little trou- 
ble we soon gained the assistance of a carpenter and 
blacksmith, and whilst the dislocated mem er of our 
vehicle received the benefit of their professional 
skill, the passengers made themselves as happy as 
possible with the msterials around them. 
I shall merely observe here, that during our short 
stay in the village, the man in canvass prevented an 
elopement—reconciled a father to his daughter and 
her lover—turned a magistrate into a laughing-stock 
for all the bumpkins within a league of his resi- 
dence—knocked down a constable—knocked up a 
parson—paid the fees of a wedding—lit up a bon- 
fire—and completely astonished the natives; some- 
times uttering the sentiments of a god in a poet’s 
language—sometimes drawing tears from all eyes 
by his pathos, and not unfrequently using the epi- 
thets and performing the antics of a buffoon, How- 
ever, I must hasten to my journey’s end. 
_ On reaching Dover I secured the only vacant bed- 
room at the inn where we put up, and then descend- 
ed into the parlor to skim the papers. I had scarce 
read the first paragraph of a very inte: esting murder, 
when ** mine-host” entered, and with some canfu- 


| sion informed me that through the inadvertence of 


his waiter he had not been informed that I had taken 
oe bed until he had unfortunately let it to a travel- 
er. 

‘*Then the traveller must vacate and go elsewhere,’ 
said I, leaning back and crossing my legs with all 
the complacency of a man that ‘pays his way,” be- 
ing satisfied of my indubitable right to the tenement. 
** Not for the world, sir,” said the landlord. 

I started at the fellow; and then rejoined, ‘Is he 
of so much consequence to the prosperity of your 
establishment that you would thus intringe the laws 
of right?” 

**] must own that he is, sir; why ’tis the{Man with 
the—I meant to say—sir, I beg your pardon, the gen- 
tleman is your fellow passenger.” 

Down went the paper from my hold ina twinkling. 
‘*The man with what?” said I. 

**Dear me, sir, is it possible! 
notice his”— 

** Landlord, fill us another bottle, look sharp, and 
let it be of the right sort, d’ye hear?” hiccupped a 
young spark in a high key seated amid a knot of offi- 
cers. 

This was another man of consequence, I suppose, 
for Bonitace immediately left me to attend him, at 
which my equanimity was so disturbed that I resolv- 
ed to take possession of my room conte gui conte, 
and bar it against all intruders whether in canvas 
jackets or in the livery of belzebub. Full of ire, | 
sprung up the stair-case, and on reaching the land- 
ing place, I found my door open and the man of tar 
coolly seated within. He had a huge purse betore 
him made of the same material as his dress, into 
which he was thrasting handtuls of Napoleons, 

**Who’s there? oh, come in,” said the occupant of 
my apartment ina breath. ‘‘l was just basancing my 
accounts, and find that | owe you a shilling, ( he had 
borrowed one tor some purpose or other on the road,) 
there it is; and now die where | may, no man ean 
point at my grave and say Ll owe him a shilling, ha! 
ha! eh!” so saying he put a shilling into my hand. 

‘You are an irresistible person, be you who you 
may,” said I, my mortified feelings brightening into 
good humor, ‘‘and you must know human nature 
well to make such use of it.” 

‘I don’t know that my method is simpler than you 
suppose. Human nature seems to me to be very 
like a pack of cards, continually shifting positions 
and playing odd tricks; nevertheless always having 
its share of trumps, which reconciles me to it. Yes, 
sir, there are hearts of gold every where; yet there 
is a lust after wealth abroad that commits an infernal 
lot of mischief. When young IL was reckoned a vir- 
tuous youth; but was poor; so the noses of folks who 
passed me turned astronomers; you understand? they 
gazed intently on the heavens whenever | was near. 
With that I damned them for a set of money- loving 
asses, and very consistentiy turned my own thoughts 
towards the scraping up of riches. In process of 
time | got mea sack of canvas, mind, and I cram- 
med it with stores ot gold, and when IL told the world 
what I had done, good lord! how the disinterested 
creatures flocked around me, and | laughed mighti- 
ly in my sleeve. Iwas soon, however, heartsick, 
and dropping the supertluity of a name, I set out 
upon my travels, taking with me the talisman to the 
hearts of all men—GoLp, Since then all climates 
have been familiar with me, and it is only the reflec- 
tion that many fellow-inheritors of my native soil 
are pming for what IL have so liberally dispensed to 
foreigners, that L begin to think it my bounden duty 
to raise smiles in our own laud before creating 
broad grins in another.” . 

‘And yet you arenow going to France, ’observed I. 

**Because | have important business there. —This 
metal whichcan dry a widow’s tear and band a proud 
man’s neck, is now destined to work miracles with 
affairs in Gallia—I goto—” 

“ What?” said I, as he appeared to check him- 
self. 

**To look at the French pigs—they are elegant 
animals, arn’t they? and have smaller waists and thin- 
ner legs than our vulgar, home-bred swine.—Must 
be offat daybreak, though—se good night.” So 
saying this, singular bowed me very civilly out oi 
my own room; but as L was at the door | determin- 
ed on another struggle to gratify my curiosity, 
which had become litle short vf intense. **Exeuse 
me, sir,” said I, ‘‘but since | have bad the the plea- 
sure of your compiny, I have witnessed so much 
happiness conferred, such joy has !ollowed your foot- 
steps, that perhaps you will do me the favor to say 
to whom Lam indebted for so many hours of gratifi- 
cation.” The man of canvass placed both hands to 
enclose my ear as though to ensure the secrecy of 
what he was about to unfold, and whispered, ‘The 
Man with the—Canvas Bae.” 


Did you never 


From the Dominie’s Legacy. 
MY SISTER KATE. 

There is a low road, (but itis not much fre- 
quented, for it is terribly round about,) that 
passes at the foot of the range of hills that skirt 
the long and beautiful gut or Firth of the Clyde, 
inthe west of Scotland:and as you go along 
this road, either up ordown, the sea or firth is 
almost at your very side, the hills rising above 
you; and you are just opposite to the great 
black and blue mountains on the other side of 
the gut, that sweept in heavy masses, or jut out 
in bold capes, at the mouth of the deep lochs 
that run up from the Firth tate the picturesque 


highlands of Argyleshire. 


You may think of the scene what you please, 
because steam boating has, of late years, pro- 
faned it somewhat into commonness, and de- 
filed its pure air with filthy puffs of coal smoke; 
and because the Comet and all her unfortunate 
passengers were sunk to the bottom of this very 
part of the Firth; and because a little time pre- 
vious, a whole boatful of poor highland reaper 
girls were also run down in the nighttime, while 
they were asleep, and drowned near the Clough 
lighthouse hard by; but if you were to walk this 
road by the seaside any summer afternoon, go- 
ing towards the bathing village of Gourock, yon 
would say, as you looked across to the high- 
lands, and up the Clyde, towards the rock of 
Dumbarton Castle, that there are few, scenes 
more truly magnificent and interesting. 

There isa little village exactly opposite to 
you, lookinte across the Firth, which is called 
Dunoon, and contains the burying place of the 
great House of Argyle; and which, surrounded 
bya patch of green cultivated land, sloping 
pleasantly from the sea,and cowering snugly by 
itself, with its picturesque cemetery, under the 
great blue hills frowning behind, looks, from 
across the Firth, absolutely like a tasteful little 
haunt of the capricious spirit of romance. 

Well, between this road, on the lowland side 
of the Firth, and the water’s edge, and before it 
winds off round by the romantic seat of Sir Mi- 
chael Shaw Stewart, farther up, there stands, or 
stood, two or three small fishing cottages, 
which from the hills nearly over them, from 
which, General Brisbane used to look after the 
stars, or from the sea as you sailed past; look- 


ing just like white shells ofa large size, drop- 
ped fancifully down upon the green common be- 
tween the hills and the road. In these cottages, 
_it was observed, the fishermen had numerous 


families, who, while young, assisted them in 
their healthful employment; and that the girls, 
of which there was a number, were so wild in 
their contented seclusion, that if any passenger 
on the road stopped to observe them, as they 
satin groups on the green, mending their fa- 
ther’s nets, they would take alarm, and rise and 
rut off like fawns, and hide among the rocks 
by the sea, or trip back into the cottages. Now 
it happened, once on atime, that a great event 
took place to one of the cottager’s daughters, 
which for a long period deranged and almost 


destroyed the happy equality in which they had 
hitherto lived; and becoming the theme "| dis- 


course and inquiry Concerning things beyond 
the sphere of fisher people and all their neigh- 
bors, as far as Gourock, introduced among them 
no small degree of ambition and discontent. 

There was one of the fishermen, a remarka- 
ble decent, well disposed highlandman, from 
the opposite shore of Argyleshire, named Mar- 
tin M’Leod, and he had two daughters, the 
youngest of which, as wasno uncommon case, 
turned out to be remarkable and even delicately 
beautiful. 

But nobody ever saw or thought any thing 
about the beauty of Catharine M’Leod, except 
it might be some of the growing young men in 
the neighboring cottages, several of whom be- 
gun, at times, to look at her with a sort of won- 
dcr, and seemed to feel a degree of awe inther 
company; while her family took an_ involuntary 
pride in her beyond ail others; and at eldest 
sister somehow imitated her in every thing, and 
continually quoted her talk, and trumpeted 
about among the neighbors what was said and 
done by “my sister Kate.” 

Things continued in this way as Kate grew to 
womanhood, and she was the liveliest little 
body about the place, and used to sing so di- 
vertingly at the house-end, as she busied her- 
self about her father’s fishing gear, and run u 
and down “among the breakas on the brae,” 
behind the cottages, or took her wanderings off 
all the way to the Clough light-house at the 
point; or she would skip onthe yellow sands of 
the sea, beyond her father’s boat, when the 
tide was low, ashe used to say, just like a wa- 
ter-wagtail; so that she was allowed to be as 
merry as she was pretty, and put every one ina 
good humor that looked at her. I say things 
continued in this way untila gentleman, who, it 
turned out, was all the way from London, came 
to lodge in Greenock, or Gourock, or Innerkip, 
or somewhere not far distant; and, being a gen- 
tleman, and, of course, at liberty to do every sort 
of out of the way thing that he pleased, he got 
a manner of coming down and wandering about 
among thescottages, and asking questions con- 
cerning whatever he chose of the fishermen; 
and then it was not long until he got his eyes 


upon Kate. 
‘*“The gentleman,” as her sister ied to tell 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
afterwards, was perfectly ill, and smitten at once | sun that shone warm upon their indolent limbs | sensation of strange apprehension. A powder- Bate, who bore it all with a look of hopeless resig- 


about our Kate. He was not able,” she said, 
‘to take the least rest, but wasdown Constantly 
aboutus for weeks; and then got to talking to 
and walking with Kate, she linking her arm in 
his beneath the hill, just as it had been Sir 
Michael Stewart and my lady; and then such 
presents as he used to bring for her, bought in 
the grands hop of Baillie Macnicol,at Greenock; 
gowns, and shawls, and veils, and fine chip hats, 
never speaking of ribbons, an’ lace edging, an’ 
mob caps—perfect beautiful.” 

The whole of the other fishermen’s daugh- 
ters became mad with envy of poor Kate, and 
admiration ef hernew dress, which some said 
was mostly bought by her father, after all, who 
wanted to have his daughter made a lady of; and 
now nothing was heard in the hamlet but mur- 


-murings and discontented complgints; every 


girl looking at herself in the little @acked glass 
that her father used to shave by, tosee if she was 
pretty, and wishing and longing, not only for a 
lover of her own, but even fora gentleman. So 
as matters grew serious, and the gentleman 
was fairly in love, old Martin M’Leod, who look- 
ed sharply after Kate, behoved to have sundry 
conversations with the gentleman about her: 
and masters being appointed to teach her vari- 
ous things, which the fisher folks never heard of, 
but which were to turn her intoa lady, Kate 
and the gentleman, after a time, were actually 
married, in Greenock new church, and set off 
for London, or some other grand place, to live 
where the king and all the great people lived, 
and to drink wine and wheel about in a carriage 
forevermore. 

During all this time, there were various opi- 
ions among the fisher people, how that Kate 
never was particularly in love with the gentle- 
nan; and some even said that she was in love 
with somebody else, (for pretty maidens must 
always be in love,) or at least, that some of the 
youths of the neighborhood were in love with 
her: but then the old folks said that love was 
only for gentle-people who could afford to pay 
for it; and thatwhen a gentleman was pleased 
to fall in love, no one had any right to say him 
nay, or pretend to set up against him. Some 
of the young women ventured to contest this 
doctrine, and cited various cases from the au- 
thority of printed ballads bought at the Green- 
ock fair, ata half-penny each; and also fromthe 
traditionary literature of Argyleshire, which 
was couched in the melifluous numbers of the 
Gelic language; but however this might be, the 
fame of Catherine M’Leod’s happy marriage, 
and great fortune, was noised abroad, exceed- 
ingly, among the fisher people throughout 
these coasts, as well as about Gourock and all 
the parts adjacent. 

As to the gentleman, it was found out that 
his name was Mr. Pounteney, and that little 
Kate M’Leod wasnow Mrs. Pounteney, and a 
great London lady; but what quality ofa gentle- 
man Mr. Pounteney réally was, was a matter of 
much controversy and discussion. Some said 
that he was a great gentleman, and others 
thought that from various symptons he was not 
a very great gentleman;—some went so far as to 
say he wasa lord or a prince, whilgothers main- 
tained that he was only a simpl@ esquire, al- 


‘though he might yet be turned into a belted 


knight, or baronet, like Sir Michael who lived 
in the neighborhood, which the king could make 
him, any day he chose, by knocking him down 
with a sword: for it was part of the king’s busi- 
ness to make knights and lords, and this was 
the way he did it. But asthe fisher people, 
among whom Kate had been reared, did not 
understand what a knight meant, nor any thing 
of these high matters; and from the rising ambi- 
tion of fisher girls, to get gentlemen as well as 
Kate, were much occupied in discussions about 
the quality of her and her husband; her eldest 
sister. Flora, was constantly appealed to, and 
drawn out wherever she went, upon this inte- 
resting subject. 

Nothing, therefore, could be talked of wher- 
ever Flora M’Leod went, but about “my sister 
Kate,” and she was quite in request every 
where, because she could talk of the roman- 
tic history and happy fortune of her lucky 
sister. Mrs. Pounteney’s house in London, 
therefore, Mrs. Pounteney’s grand husband, and 
Mrs. Pounteney’s coach, excited the admiration 
ahd the discontent of all the fishermen’s daugh- 
ters, for many miles round this romantic 
seacoast and these quiet cottages under the 
hills, where the simple people lived upon their 
fish, and did not know that they were happy. 
Many a long summer’s day, as the girls sat work- 
ing theirnets ona knoll towards the sea, the 


on the grass, and the breeze that blew from | ed man opened it, and stared at her with an in- 
the Firth, or swept round from the flowery | quisitive impertinent look, then saucily asked 
woods of Ardgowan, seemed less grateful and what she wanted. Flora courtesied low to the 


delicious, from their. discontented imagining's 
about the fortune of Mrs. Pounteney; and many 


a sweet and wholesome supper of fresh boiled | 


fish was made to lose its former relish, or was 
even embittered by obtrusive discourse about 
the fine wines and the gilded grandeur of “my 
sister Kate.” Even the lads in the neighbor- 


hood, fine fearless youths, found a total altera- 


tion in their sweethearts; their discourse was not 
relished, their persons were almost despised; 
and there was now no happiness found for a 
fisherman’s daughter, but what was at least to 
approach to the state of grandeur and felicity 
so fortunately obtained by ‘‘mny sister Kate.” 

The minds of Kate’s family were so carried 
by her good fortune, that vague wishes and dis- 
contented repinings followed their constant 
meditations upon her lucky lot. Flora had 
found herself above marrying a fisherman; and 
a young fellow, called Bry Cameron, who had 
long waited for her, and whose brother Allan 
was once a sweetheart of Kate’s herself, being 
long ago discarded: and she not perceiving any 
chances of a gentleman making his appearance 
to take Bryce’s place, became melancholy and 
thoughtful: she began to fear that she was to 
have, nobody and her thoughts ran constantly 
after London and Mrs. Pounteney. With these 
anxious wishes, vague hopes began to mix of 
some lucky turn to her own fortune, if she were 
only in the way of getting to be a lady: and at 
length she formed the high wish, and even the 
adventurous resolve, of going all the way to 
London, just to get one peep at her sister’s 
happiness. 

When this ambition seized Flora M’Leod, 
she let the old people have no rest, nor did she 
spare any exertion to get the means of making 
her proposed pilgrimage to London. In the 
course of a fortnight from its first serious sug- 
gestion, she with a gold guineain her pocket, 
and two one pound notes of the Greenock 
bank, besides other coins and valuables, and 
even a little old fashioned Highland broach with 
which the quondam lover of her sister, Allan 
Cameron, had the temerity to intrust to her, to 
be especially returned into the hands of the 
great. lady when she should see her, besides a 
hundred other charges and remembranccs from 
the neighbors, she set off one dewy morning in 
summer, carrying her shoes and stockings in 
her hand, to make her way to London, to get a 
sight of every thing great, and particularly of 
her happy sister Kate. ) 

Many a weary mile did Flora M‘Leod walk, 
and ride, and sail, through unknown places, and 
in what she called fOreign parts; for strange 
things and people met her eye, and long dull 
regions of country passed her like a rapid vision, 
as she was wheeled toward the great capital and 
propercentre of England. After travelling to 
a distance that was perfectly amazing, she was 
set down in London, and inquired her way in 
the best English she could command, into one 
of those long brick streets, of dark and dull 
gentility, to which she was directed; and after 
much trouble and some expense,at length found 
the door of her sister’s house. She stood awhile 
considering, onthe steps of the mansion, and 
felt a sort of fear of lifting the big iron knocker 
that seemed to grin down upon her; for she was 
not in the habi®of knocking at great folk’s 
doors, and almost trembled lest somebody from 
within would frown her into nothing, even by 
their high and lofty looks. 

And yet she thought the house was not so 
dreadfully grand after all;—not at all such as 
she had imagined, for she had passed houses 
much bigger and grander than this great gen- 
tleman’s, it was not even the largest in its own 
street, and looked dull and dingy, and shut up 
with blinds and rails, having a sort of melan- 
choly appearance. At least, it was not at all 
equal, she thought, to many of the white stone 
villas by the Firth of Clyde, that sate so proud- 
ly on the hill face, opposite the sea, near her fa- 
ther’s cottage, with their doors wide open to 
receive the summer air or welcome the passing 
traveller, and their windows gleaming in the 
evening sun, before it dipped behind the big 
mountains of Argyleshire. 

it was strange that reflections about home, 
and so enhancing of its value,should passthrough 
her mind at the very door where lived her en- 
vied sister in London! but she must not linger, 
but see what was inside. She lifted up the iron 
knocker, and as it fell the very clang of it, and 
its echo inside, smote upon her heart with a 


servant from perfect terror saying, she wanted 
_to see Mrs. Pounteney. 
‘* And what can you want with Mrs, Pounte- 
ney, young woman, I should like to know?’’said 
| the fellow; for Flora neither looked like a mil- 
_liner’s woman, nor any 6ther sort of useful per- 
son likely to be wanted by a lady. 
Flora had laid various pretty plans in her own 
mind, about taking her sister by surprise, and 
‘seeing how she would look at her before she 
spoke, and so forth; at least she had resolved 
not to affront her, by making herself known as 
her sister before the servants; but the man look- 
_ed at her with such suspicion, and spoke so in- 
| solent, that she absolutely began to fear, from 
the interrogations orth fellow, that she would 
| be refused admittance to her own sister, and 
was forced to explain and reveal herself, before 
the outer door was fully opened to her. At 
length she was conducted, on tiptoe, along a 
passage, and then up stairs, until she was plac- 
ed in a little back dressing-room. The servant 
then went into the drawing-room, where sat 
two ladies at opposite sides of the apartment, 
there to announce Flora’s message. 


Ona sofa, near the window, sat a youthful 
figure, elegantly formed, but petite, with a face 
that need not be described, further than that 
the features were small and pretty, and that, as 
a whole, it was rich in the nameless expression 
of simple beauty. Her dress could not have 
been plainer, to be silk of the best sort; but the 
languid discontent, if not.melancholy, with 
which the female, yet quite in youth, gazed to- 
wards the window, or bent over a little silk net- 
ting with which she carelessly employed her- 
self, seemed to any observer strange and unna- 
tural at her time of life. At a table near the fire 
was seated a woman, almost the perfect contrast 
to this interesting figure, in the person of Mr. 
Pounteney’s eldest sister, a hard-faced, busi- 
ness-like person, who, with pen and ink before 
her, seemed busy among a parcel of household 
accounts, and the characteristic accompaniment 
of a bunch of keys occasionally rattling at her 
elbow. 


The servant approached, as if fearful of being 
noticed by ** the old man,” as he was accustom- 
ed to call Miss Pounteney, and ina half whis- 
per, intimated to the little figure, that a female 
wanted to see her. 

“Eh! what!—what is it you say, John!” cried 
the lady among the papers,noticing this manceu- 
vre of the servant. . 

“ Nothing, Madam; it is a person that wants 

y lady.” 

“Your lady, sirrah! it must be me!—Eh! 
what!” 

“No madam; she wants to see Mrs. Pounte- 
ney particularly.” 

* Ah, Jolin?” said the little lady on the sofa; 
“ just refer her to Miss Pounteney. There is no- 
body can want me.” 

* Wants tosee Mrs. Pounteney particularly !’ 
resumed the sister-in-law: *‘how dare you bring 
in such a message, sirrah! Mrs. Pounteney 
particularly indeed! who is she, sirrah? Who 
comes here with such a message while I am in 
the house?” 

‘* You must be mistaken, John,” said the liitle 
lady sighing, who was once the lively Kate M‘Leod 
of the fishing cottage in Scotland; ‘* just let Miss 
Pounteney speak to her. You need not come to 

“ No, madam,” said the servant, addressing Miss 
Pounteney, the natural pertness of his situation now 
returning to overcome his dread of the old one! This 
young person wants to see my mistress directly, and 
i have put her into her dressing-room: pray ma’am, 
go,” he added, respectfully to the listless Kate. 

‘* Do you come here to give your orders, sirrah?” 
exclaimed Miss Pounteney, rising like « fury, and 
kicking the footstool half way across the room, ‘‘and 
te put strange people of your own accord into any 
dressing-room in this house! and to talk of your mis- 
tress, and wanting to speak to her directly, and pri- 
vately, while Jam here! | wonder what sister Becky 
would say, or Mr. Pounteney, if he were at home?” 

The ‘‘oul! one’s” wrath being now aroused, she 
next diverged into a tirade of abuse of John, for 
various crimes and misdemeanors, with which her 
examination of the documents before her furnished 
matter of accusation against him, on his household 
matters, and into which she contrived to include 
the trembling little victim on the sofa. While she 
was at the height of this, her sister Becky entered 
the room; and us usual, helped up the baw], or rath- 
er added fuel to the angry storm with which she 
raged against the man; who listened with the true 

sneer of alackey, made insolentby unlady like abuse; 
and also agaigst the unoffending and melancholy 


t ation. 

John, however, coxcomb as he sometimes was, 
had too much natural gallantry not to feel strongly 
on the part of his oppressed mistress; and too much 


; common sense not to see the misery of a house di- 


vided against itself; besides he hated his two real 
mistresses as much as he loved the interesting stran- 
ger, who ought to have been such. Without taking 
notice, therefore, of all the accusations and abuse 
thrown upon him, he stepped up again to the little 
figure on the sofa, and begged of her to see the 
young pesson who waited for her. 

‘Vl have no whispering here!” exclaimed Miss 
Pounteny, coming forward in wrath,—‘‘what is 
the meaning of all this, Kate?—who is this person 
in your dressing room—I insist upon knowing; 
I shall let my brother know all about this secrecy!” 

**Who is it John? Do just bring her here, and 
put an end to this!” said Kate imploringly, to the 
man. 

** Madam,” said John at last to his trembling 
mistress,—‘*‘it is your sister!” 

** Who John?” cried Kate, starting to her feet, 
‘*my- sister Flora, my own sister, from Clyde side! 
speak, John, are you sure?” 

**Yes, Madam, your sister from Scotland.” 

*‘Oh, where is she, where is she? let me go.” 

**No no, you must be mistaken, John;”? said the 
lady with the keys, stepping forward to interrupt the 
anxious Kate; .*‘John, this is all a mistake,” she ad- 
ded smoothly; ‘*Mrs. Pounteney has no sister! John 
you may leave the room:” and she gave a determin- 
ed look to the other sister, who stood astonished. 

The moment the servant left the | my Miss 
Pounteney came forward, and stood in renewed 
rage over the fragile melancholy Kate, and burst 
out with **What is this, Kate? Is it really possiblegs 
after what you know of my mind, and all onr mindgy 
that you have dared to bring your poor relations inte 
my brother’s house? That it is not enough that we 
are to have the disgrace of your mean connections, 
but we are to have your sisters and brothers ono 
end coming into the very house, and sending up their 
beggerly names and designations by the very Se€f 
vants! Kate, L must not permit this. I will not, I 
shall not:” and she stamped with rage. 

“Oh, Miss Pounteney,” said Kate, with clasped 
hands, ‘‘will you not let me go and see my sister? 
Will you just let me go and weep on the neck of my 
poor Flora? I will goto a private place, I will go 
to another house if you please; I will do any thing 
when I return to you, if 1 ever return, for I care nog 
if I never come into this ushappy house more!” and; 


uttering this, almost with a shriek,.she burst past? 


the two women, and ran through the rooms to seek 
her sister. 


Meantime Flora had sat so long waiting, without) 
seeing her sister, that she began to feel intense anxi- 


ety; and, fancying her little Kate wished be 


her, because she: was poor, had worked 

into a resolution of assumed coldness, when she 
heard a hurried step, and the door was instantly 
opened. Kate paused for a moment after her en- 
trance, and stood gazing upon the companion of her 
youth, with a look of such passionate joy, that Flora’s 
intended coldness was entirely subdued; and the two 
sisters rushed into each other’s arms in all the ecstacy 
of sisterly love. 

“Oh, Flora, Flora! my dear happy Flora!” cried 
Kate, when she could get words, after the first burst 
of weeping; ** have you really come all the way to 
London to see me? poor me!” and her tears and sobs 
were again like tochoke her. 

“Kate, my dear little Kate;” said Flore, ‘‘this is 
not the way I expected to find you. Do not greet so 
dreadfully; surely you are not happy, Kate!” 

‘* But you are happy, Flora;” said Kate, weeping; 
“and how is my good highland father, and mother, 
and my brother Daniel? Ah! [ think, Flora, your 
clothes have the very smell of the seashore, and of 
the bark of the nets, and of the heather hills of Ar- 
gvleshire. Alas! the happy days you remind me 
of, Flora.” 

‘And so, Kate, you are not so very happy, after 
all,” said Fiora, looking incredulously in her face, 
‘and you are so thin, and pale, and your eyes are 80 
red: and yet you have such a grand house, Kate! 
‘Tell me if you are really not happy?” 

[ have no house, Flora;” said Kate, after a little, 
‘nor, I may say, no husband. ‘They are both com- 
pletely ruled by his vixen sisters, who kept house 
for him betore he married me, and still have the en- 
tire aseendency over him. My husband, too, is not 
naturally good tempered: vet he once loved me, and 
I might enjoy some little happiness in this new lile 
if he had the feeling or the spirit to treat me as 
his wife, and free himself and the house from the 
dominion of his sisters, especially the eidest. But I 
believe he israther disappointed in his ambitious ca- 
reer, and in the hopes he entertained of matches 
for his sisters, and is somewhat sour and unhappy; 
and I have to bear it all, for he is afraid of these 
women; and I, the youngest in the family, and the 
only one who has the chance of being good temper- 
ed, am, on account of my low origin, forced to bea 
the spleen of all this unhappy house. ”’ 

“But, Kate, surely your hasband woald not be- 
have so bad as to cast up to you that your father was 
a fisherman, when he took you from the bonnie 
himself, and when he once thought himself once 80 
happy to get you’” 

las! he’ does indeed !—too often—too often; 
when he is crossed abroad, and when his sisters 
set him on: and that is very mean of him; and so 
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humbles me, Flora,when I am sitting at his table, 
that I cannot lift my head; and I am so sad, and sc 
heart-broken among them all!” 

‘¢ Bless me! and can people be really so misera- 
able,” said Flora, simply, ‘* who have plenty of 
money, and silk dresses to wear every day they rise?? 

‘J is little you know, my happy Flora, of arti- 
ficial life here in London,” said Kate, mournfully. 
*¢ As for dress, I cannot even order one but as my 
sister-in-law chooses; and as for happiness, I have 
left it behind me on the beautiful banks of the Clyde. 
Oh, that I were there again!” 

‘Poor little Kate!” said Flora, wistfully looking 


again in her sister’s face; ‘and is that the end of all | 


our grand marriage, that has set a’ the lasses crazy, 
trom the Fairly Roads to Gourock Point. ithink 
Vl gang back and marry Bryce Cameron after a’.” 

*‘Is Allan Cameron married yet?” said Kate, 
sadly. ‘*When did you see blithe and bonnie Allan 
Cameron.—Alas! the day!” 

‘*He gave me this brooch to return to you, Kate,” 
said Flora, taking the brooch out of her bosom. ‘‘I 
wish he had not gien it to me for you, for you’re 
vex’d enough already.” 

“‘Ah! well you may say Tam vex’d enough,’ 
said she, weeping and contemplating the brooch.— 
“Tell Allan Cameron, that I am sensible I did not 
use him well—that my vain heart was lifted up; 
butI have suffered for it—many a sad and sleepless 
night I have lain in my bed, and thought of the de- 
lightful days I spent near my father’s cottage in 
Scotland, and about you, aad about Allan. Alas! 
just tell him not to think more of me; for I am a 
sad and sOPry married woman, out of my sphere; 
and afraid to speak to my own people, panting my 
heart out and dying by inches, like the’ pretty silver 
fish that floundered on the hard stones after my fa- 
ther had taken them out of their own clear water.” 

“God help you, Kate?”’ said Flora, rising; ‘tyou 
will break my heart with grief about you. Let me 
out of this miserable house! Let me leave you 
and all your grandeur, since I cannot help you; and 
Iwill pray for you, my poor Kate, every night at my 
bedside, whenI get back to the bonnie shore of 
Argyleshire.” 

Sad was the parting of the two weeping sisters,and 
many a kiss of fraternal affection embittered, yet 
sweetened, the hour; and anxious was Flora M‘Leod 
toturn her back upon the great city of London, 
yy journey northwards to her own home in Scot- 

and, 


_ It was alittle before sun-down, on a Saturday 
evening, shortly after this, that a buzz of steam, let 
off at the Mid Quay of Greenock, indicated that a 
steamboat had come in; and it proved to be from the 
fair sea port of Liverpool, having on board Flora 
The boat, as it 
ssed, had been watched by the cottagers where she 
ived wp the Firth; and several of them, their day’s 
work being over, set out towards the Clough to see 
if there was any chance of meeting Flora. 
_ Many were the congratulations, and more the 
inquiries, when they met Flora, lumbering home- 
wards with her bundle and her umbrella, weary,and 
looking anxiously out for her own sweet cottage by 
Clyde side. ‘*Ah Flora! is this you!” cried the 
whole at once; ‘‘and are you really here again—and 
how is your sister, and all the other great people in 
London? and, indeed, it is very good of you not to 
look the least proud, after coming from such a grand 
place?” 


With such congratulations was Flora weleomed 
again among the light-hearted fisher people in the 
West of Scotland. Butit was observed, that her 
tone had quite altered, and her own humble con- 
tentment had completely returned. In short, to 
bring our story to a close, she was shortly after 
married to Bryce Cameron, and various other mar- 
riages soon followed; for she gave such an account 
of what she had seen with her eyes, that a complete 
revolution took place in the sentiments of the whole 
young people of the neighbourhood. 


It was observed, in the hamlet, that the unhappy 
Mr. Pounteney was never named, after this, by any 
but with a melancholy shake of the head; the ambi- 
tion of the girls, to get gentlemen, seemed quite ex 
tinguished; and Flora, in time, began to nurse 
children of her own in humble and _ pious content- 
ment. 

She received many letters after this from London 
over which she often wept to herself, while she pray- 
ed in private that poor Mrs. Pounteney might yet 
experience happier days; but she was never heard to 
04 one vaubling word more concerning “my sister 

ate 


UNPRECEDENTED FREsurt aT CanTOoN, IN CHINA. 
—Letters from Canton, dated July 12th, 1833, by 
the Providence at New York, represent the water in 
the river having risen higher than ever before known. 
lt was flowing into the Foreign Factories for a week 
so as to navigate with boats. It had done immense 
damage in the interior and adjoining provinces.— 
Many lives have been lost; the crops of rice destroy- 
ed; the third crop of raw silk is reported to be en- 
tirely ruined, and all descriptions of silk have conse- 
quently risen from 15 to 20 per cent. The accounts 
trom the Tea Country represent the Season as fa- 
vorable for picking, but pricesare from 15 to%0 per 
cent higher than last season, and we look for high 
prices in Canton at the opening of the trade in No- 
vember. No American vessel at Whampoa 16th 
July, 1835.—Proy. Journ. 


SaTuRDAY, DrcEMBER 21, 1833. 


MUTINY AND MURDER ON BOARD A 
STEAM BOAT. 

We derive the following particulars from a 
late number of the Cincinnati Gazette. On the 
twentieth of last month, twoof the deck hands 
of the steam-boat Freedom, plying between 
New Orleans and Louisville, were sent into the 
hold to regulate: some freight preparatory to 
getting it out. One of them letting the candle 
fall, was beaten for the offence by the other, 
whose name was James Algeo. 


Some time after this one of the deck passengers, 
whose name was Barns, while standing by the fires, 
hearing of the circumstance, remarked that he should 
like to whip just such a man as Algeo. On hearing 
this Algeo stepped forward to give him battle, when 
Barns drew his pistol and retreated to the inner part 
of the deck. Algeo went to some of his companions, 
borrowed a Spanish knife, returned to the deck, 
broke down the door, and pursued Barns to the stern 
of the boat, where, after making several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to stab said Barns, he struck one of the 
stanchions of the boat in such a manner thatthe knife 
dropped, which was immediately seized by Baras, 
who now inflicted seven wounds on the body of Al- 
geo, of which six were mortal. While Barns was 
thus busily engaged, he was stabbed in the back by 
John Walker, one of Algeo’s companions. This oc- 
curred about 11 A. M. During the rest of the day 
Algeo was constantiy entreating his companions to 
avenge his death, for he was aware that his time in 
this world was short; butasthey did not seem to pay 
much attention to his entreaties, the captain and pas- 
sengers did not feel the least uneasy for the safety of 
Baras, whose wound was butslight. It seems, how- 
ever, that more attention was paid to them than was 
supposed, for at about 3 o’clock in the moming of 
the 21st, the unfortunate Barns was shot while lying 
in his hammock. The perpetrator of this cowardly 
deed was not known—though suspicion at once rested 
upon John Walker, who had not been seen for seve- 
ral hours. At 6 o’clock the boat was searched trom 
top to bottom, but nothing of Walker could be found 
During the rest of the day little of consequence oc- 
curred, excepting the constant drunkenness of the 
mate and sailors, who, by their threats, very plainly 
showed that they were displeased with the captain 
and passengers for offering a reward of five hundred 
dollars for the discovery of the unknown murderer. 


A few nights after a plot was discovered, 

which if carried into execution, would have de- 
stroyed the boat as well asthe passengers. The 
boat was again searched, and Walker found in 
the hold. The plot alluded toappeared to be 
as follows.—A slow match was to have been 
put to two kegs of powder, which were in the 
hold; the six mutineers -were to make their 
escape by means of the small boat, leaving the 
rest to their fate. 
Upwards of 50 cabin and 100 deck passengers 
left the boat at Memphis, on the 21st, on account 
of the threats made by Robinson [the mate] and 
the sailors, where they published a card highly 
complimentary to the conduct of Captain Philip 
Richardson, Some of the mutincers have becn 
arreated and imprisoned. 


The Rey. Philip Lindsley, D. D., has been 
elected President of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the place of Dr. De Lancey, resigned. 
Dr. L. is said to be a ripe scholar and is a most 
accomplished gentleman. 


STORM. 

Seldom has such a storm occurred in this city 
as visited us on Monday night and yesterday 
morning. It blew a hurricane for about twelve 
hours, the rain descending in torrents nearly the 
whole time. Awnings, signboards, and chim- 
nies were blown away in several parts of the 
cityandcountry. In the Delaware, immediate- 
ly opposite the city, several small vessels were 
dismasted and sunk. We fear for the vessels 


in the neighbourhood of the capes. 


Philade|phia is at this time well supplied with 
public exhibitions. We have two theatres, 
and one circus in operation—three establish- 
ments open where Splendid paintings are exhi- 
bited—two collections of wild beasts—one of 
extraordinary serpents—and an exhibition of the 
Hall of Industry, or beauties of Mechanism.— 
This latter is at the Adelphi, south Fifth street, 
and consists of three manufactories for cotton 
and woollen cloths and cards, in full operation, 
and propelled entirely by Dogs! It presents an 
interesting spectacle. The Menagerie, just be- 
low it, at Maeizel’s Room, should be visited by 
four-fifths of the community. The collection is 
very extensive. Ladies should select the after- 
noon as the hour for visiting it, as the room is 
generally crowded of an evening. 


LA REVUE FRANCAISE. November, 1833. 
New York, Hoskin and Snowden.. 


No.1 of this periodical reached us some. weeks 
since, and having been mislaid at the time, we 
intended to have postponed our remarks on it 
until the receipt of the second number. We 
have since, however, met with a copy upon the 
table ofa young lady engaged in the study of 
the French language, and she spoke so enthu- 
siastically of the design and merits of the work, 
that we immediately set about doing justice, 
where it has already been too long withheld. 

This periodical came before the public with- 

out any prospectus or resort to those clap-traps, 
by which it is customary to precede undertak- 
ings of the kind. Its claims to patronage are 
suffered to rest exclusively upon its intrinsic 
merits, and we are well satisfied from a close in- 
spection of the first number, that this confidence 
of the publishers is fully warranted by the de- 
sign of their work, the character of its contents, 
and the style of its execution. 
Its design is to publish monthly, upon the 
plan of Littell’s Museum in this city, the spi- 
rit of the French Reviews, in the French lan- 
guage;and when we bear in mind that the French 
language has become a necessary part of the 
education of the rising generation, the value of 
such a work judiciously managed, will at once 
be appreciated. The French, is in a manner, the 
universal language of Europe. and the literature 
of France has attained a pre-eminence over that 
of the world, which the high order of intellect 
evinced in its periodical and daily Press is admi- 
rably able to sustain. To draw from this inex- 
haustable fountain the richest gems—to gather 
its sweetest flowers and choicest fruits, and to 
place them at a trifling expense within the 
reach of all our readers, is the great object of 
this work; and to this pleasing, yet responsible 
task, the Editors have brought great good taste 
and an intimate acquaintance with French Li- 
terature, regulated by a diScriminating judg- 
ment and a practical knowledge of the wants of 
the public. 

We cannot close these remarks without hav- 
ing testified to the beautiful execution of the 
work before us; and appreciating as we do, the 
great importance of the design, and the ability 
of the publishers to render it all that we antici- 
pate,—we take pleasure in recommending it to 
all our friends, and the public generally, ac- 
quainted with, or engaged in acquiring the 
French language. 


HUDSON RIVER CLOSED. 

The Journal of Commerce of Saturday, says: 
—We yesterday annonuced the closing of the 
Hudson and Erie Canal; we have now to add 
that River navigation to Albany is suspended. 
The steamboat Constitution, which arrived here 
early this morning, left Albany before her stated 
hour, on account of the ice that was forming 
and had considerable difficulty in getting 
through. Hereafter the boats, it is presumed, 


will run only to Hudson. 


SELECTIONS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 
BY N. WILLIS, 


The Adriatic—Albania—gay costumes and beauty of 
the Albanese—Capo d’lstria—Trieste resembies 
an American town—visit to the Austrian authori-+ 
ties of the province—curiosity of the inhabitants 
—gentlemanly reception by the military comman- 
dant—visit to Vienna—singular notions of the Aus- 
trians respecting the Americans-~~similarity of the 
scenery to that of New England—meeting with 
German students—frequent sight of soldiers and 
military preparations—-picturesque scenery of 
Styria. 

The Doge of Venice had a fair bride in the Adri- 
atic. Itis the fourth July, and with the Italian Cape 
Colonna on our left, and the long, low coast of Alba- 
nia shading the horizon on the east, we sre gazing 
upon her fo@m the deck of the first American trigate 
that has floated upon her bosom. We head for Ve- 
nice, and there is a stir of anticipation on board, felt 
even through the hilarity of our cherished anniver- 
sary. 1am the only one inthe ward-room to whom 
that wonderful city is familiar, and I feel as if 1 had 
forestalled my own happiness—the first impression 
of it is so enviable, 

It is difficult to conceive the gay costumes and 
handsome features of the Albanese, existing in these 
barren mountains that bind the Adriatic. It has been 
but acontinued undulation of rock and sand, for three 
days past; and the closer we hug tothe shore, the 
more we look at the broad canvass above us, and 
pray for wind. We make Capo d’Jstria now, a 
small town nestled in a curve of the sea, and an 
hour or two more will bring usto Trieste, where we 
drop anchor, we hope, for many an hour of novelty 
and pleasure. 

Trieste lies sixty or eighty miles from Venice, 
across the head of the gulf. The shore between is 
piled up to the sky with the “blue Pruli mountains;” 
and from the town of Trieste, the low coast of Istria 
breaks away at a right angle to the south, forming 
the eastern bound of the Adriatic. As we ran into 
the harbour on our last tack, we passed close under 
the garden walls of the villa of the ex-queen of 
Naples, a lovely spot just in the suburbs, The pa- 
lace of Jerome Bonaparte was also pointed out to us 
by the pilot on the hill just above. They have both 
removed since to Florence, and their palaces are oce 
eupied by English. We dropped anchor within a 
half mile of the pier, and the flags of a dozen Ame- 
rican vessels were soon distinguished among the va- 
rious colours of the shipping in the port, 

1 accompanied Commodore Patterson to-day on a 
visit of ceremony to the Austrian authorities of the 
province. We made our way with difficulty through 
the people, crowding in hundreds to the water-side, 
and following us with the rude freedom of a show- 
man’s audience, The vice-governor, a polite but 
Frenchified German count, received us with every 
profession of kindness. His Parisian gestures sat 
ill enough upon his national high cheek-bones, lank 
hair and heavy shoulders. We left him to call upon 
the military commandant, an Irishman, who occu 
pies part of the palace of the ex-king of Westpholia, 
Our reception by him was gentlemanly, cordial and 
dignified. {! think the Irish are, after all, the best 
mannered people in the world. They are found in 
every country, as adventurers for honour, and they 
change neither in character nor manner. They fol- 
low foreign fashions, and acquire a foreign language, 
but in the first they retain their heart, and in the 
latter their brogue. They are Irishmen always.— 
Count Nugent is high in the favour of the emperor, 
has the commission of a field marshal, and is mare 
ried to a Neapolitan princess, who is a most accom- 
plished andlovely woman, and related to most of 
the royal houses of Europe. His reputation as a 
soldier is well known, and he seems to me to have 
no drawback to the enviableness of his life, except 
its expatriation. 

Trieste is a busy, populous place,resembling eur 
new towns in America. We took a stroll through 
the principal streets after our visits were over, and I 
was surprised at the splendour ot the shops, and the 
elegance of the costumes and equipages, It is said 
to contain thirty thousand inhabitants. 

Vicnna.—The frigates were to lie three or four 
weeks at Trieste. One half of the officers had taken 
the steamboat for Venice on the second evening of 
our arrival, and the other half waited impatiently 
their turn of absence. Vienna was but some four 
hundred miles distant, and I might never be so near 
itagain. Ona rainy evening, at nine o’clock, 1 left 
Trieste in the ‘‘eil-wagon,” with a German courier, 
and commenced the ascent of the spur of the Friuli 
mountains that overhangs the bay. , 

My companions inside were, a merchant from 
Gratz, a fantastical and poor Hungarian count, a 
Corfu shop-keeper, andan Italian ex-militaire and 
present apothecary, going to Vienna to marry a lady 
whom he had never seen. Aftera little bandyin 
of complimens in German, of which I understoo 
nothing except that they were apologies for the inces- 
sant smoking of three pipes, the conversation, for- 
tunately for me, settled into Italian. The mountain 
was steep and very high, and my friends soon grew 
conversible. The novelty of two American frigates 
in the harbour naturally decided the first topic.— 
Our Gratz merchant was surprised at the light co- 
lour of the officers he had seen, and doubted if they 
were not Englishmen in the American service. He 


had always heard Americans were black, ‘‘ They 
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are s0,”’ said the soldier-apothecary; “I saw the rea 
Americans yesterday in a boat quite black.” (One 
of the cutters of the Constellation has a negro crew, 
which he had probably seen at the pier.) The as- 
sertion seemed to satisfy the doubts of all parties. — 
They had wondered how such a beautiful ships could 
come from a savage country, It was now explained. 
“They were bought from the English, and ofticered 
by Englishmen.” I was too much amused with their 
speculations to undeceive them; and with my head 
thrust half out of the window to avoid choking with 
the smoke of their pipes, I gazed back at the glitter- 
ing lights of the town below, and indulged the never 
age | sensation of a first entrance into anew coun- 
try. The lantern atthe peak of the ‘*United States” 
was the last thing I saw as we rose the brow of the 
mountain, and started off on a rapid trot towards 
Vienna. 

I awoke at dayliglrt with the sudden stop of the 
carriage. We were at the low door of a German 
tavern, and a clear, rosy, goodhumored looking girl 
bade us good morning, as we alighted one by one. 
The phrase was so like English, that I asked for a 
basin of water in my mother tongue. The similarity 
served me again. She brought it without hesitation; 
but the question she asked me as she set it down 
was like nothing that had ever entered my ears. ‘The 
count smiled at my embarrassment, and explained 
that she wished to know if | wanted soap. 

I was struck with the cleanliness af every thing.— 
The tables, chairs and floors looked worn away with 
scrubbing. Breakfast was brought in immediately, 
eggs, roils and coffee, the latter in a glass bottle like 
a chemist’s retort, corked up Ughtly and wrapped 
ina snowy napkin. It was an exee lent breaktast, 
served with cleanliness and good humour, and cost 
about fourteen cents each. Even from this single 
meal, it seemed ta mel had entered a country of 
simple manners and kind feelings. ‘The conductor 
gravely kissed the cheek of the girl who had waited 
on us; my companions lit their pipes afresh, and the 
postillion, in cocked hat and feather, blew a stave of 
a waltz on his horn, and fell into a steady trot, which 
he kept up with phlegmatic perseverance to the end 
of his post. 

As we get away from the sea, the land grows 
richer, and the farm houses more frequent. We 
are*ip the Dutchy,of Carniola, forty or fifty miles 
from Trieste. How very unlike Italy and Franee, 
and how very like New England itis! There are 
no ruined castles, nor cathedrals. Every village has 
its small white church with a tapering spire, large 
manufactories cluster on the water courses, the small 
rivers are rapid and deep, the horses are large and 
strong, the barns immense, the crops heavy, the 
people grave and hard at work, and not a pauper by 
the post together. We are very far north, too, and 
the climate is like New England. The wind, though 
it is midsummer, is bracing, and there is no travel- 
ling as in Italy, with one’s hat off and breast open, 
dissolving at midnight in the luxury of the soft air. 
The houses, too, are ugly and comfortable, staring 
with paint, and pierced in all directions with win- 
dows. ‘The children are white headed and serious. 
The hills are half covered with woods, and clusters 
of elms are left here and there through the meadows 
as if their owners could afford to let them grow fora 
shade tothe mowers. I was perpetually exclaiming, 
*thow like America!” 


We dined at Laybach. My companions had found 
out by my passport that IL was an American, and 
their curiosity was most amusing. ‘The report of 
the arrival of the two frigates had reached the capitai 
of Illyria, and with the assistance of the information 
of my friends, I found myself an object of universal 
attention. ‘The crowd around the door of the hotel, 
looked into the windows while we were eating, and 
followed me round the house as if | had been a sav- 
age. One of the passengers told me they connected 
the arrival of the ships with some political object, and 
thought | might be the envoy. The landlord asked 
me if we had potatoes in our country. 


I took a walk through the ci'y after dinner with 
my mincing friend, the count. The low, two story 
wooden houses, the sidewalks enclosed with trees, 
the matter of fact looking people, the shut windows, 
and neat white churches remind me again strongly of 
America. It was like the more retired streets of 
Portland or Portsmouth. ‘The Lllyrian language 
spoken here, seemed to me the most inarticulate 
succession of soundsI have ever heard, In crossing 
the bridge in the centre of the town, we met a party 
of German students travelling on foot with their 
knapsacks. My friend spoke to them to gratify my 
curiosity. I wished to know where they were going 
They all spoke Freneh and Italian, and seemet! in 
high heart, bold, cheerful, snd intelligent. The 
were bound for Egypt, determined to seek their for- 
tunes in the service of the present reforming and 
liberal Pasha. ‘Their enthusiasm, when they were 
told I was an American, quite thrilled me. They 
closed about me and looked into my eyes, as if they 
expected to read the spirit of freedom in them. I 
was taken by the armsat last, and almost forced into 
abeer shop. The large tankards were filled, each 
touched mine and the others, and ‘*America” was 
drank with a grave earnestness of manner that moved 
my heart within me. They shook me by the band on 
parting, and gave mea _ blessing in German, which 
as the old count translated it, was the first word I 
have learnt of their language. We had met constantly 

rties of them on the road. They all dress alike, 
in long travelling frocks of brown stuff, and small 
green caps with straight visors; but, coarsely as they 


their faces bear always a mark that cannever be mis- 
taken. They look like scholars. 

The roads, by the way, are crowded with pedes- 
trians. It seems to be the favourite mode of travel- 
ling in this country. We have scarce met a car- 
riage, and I have seen, I am sure, in one day, two 
hundred passengers on foot. Among them isaclass 
of people peculiar to Germany. I was astonished 
occasionally at being asked for charity by stout, well 
dressed young men, to all appearance as respectable 
as any travellers on the road. Expressing my sur- 
prise, my companions informed me that they were 
apprentices, and that the custom or law of the coun- 
try compelled them, after completing their inden- 
tures, to travel into some distant province, and de- 
pend upon charity and their own exertions for two 
or three years before becoming masters at their trade. 
{t is a singular custom, and, } should think, a useful 
lesson in onaeten and self-reliance. ‘They held out 
their hats with a confident independence ot look that 
quite satisfied me they felt no degradation in it. 

We soon entered the province of Styria, and 
brighter rivers, greener woods, richer and more 
graceful uplands and meadows, do not exist in the 
world. I had thought the scenery of Stockbridge, 
in my own state, unequalled tillnow. I could believe 
myself there, were not the women alone working in 
the fields, and the roads lined for miles together 
with military wagons and cavalry upon march. ‘The 
conscript law of Austria compels every peasant to 
serve fourteen years! and the labours of agriculture 
fall, of course, almost exclusively upon females.— 
Soldiers swarm like locusts through the country, but 
they seem as inoffensive and as much at home as the 
cattle inthe farm yards. It isa curious contrast, to 
my eye, to see parks of artillery glistening in the 
ant det of a wheat field, and soldiers sitting about 
under the low thatches of these peaceful looking cot- 
tages. Ido not think, among the thousands that 
have passed in three days travel, Lhave seen a ges- 
ture or heard a syllable. If sitting, they smoke and 
sit still, and if travelling, they economize motion to 
a degree that is wearisome to the eye. 

Words are limited, and the description of scene- 
ry becomes tiresome. It is a fault that the sense 
of beauty, freshening constantly on the traveller, 
compels him who makes a note of impressions to 
mark every other line with the same ever-recurring 
exclamations of pleasure. I saw a hundred miles of 
unrivalled scenery ig Styria, and how can | describe 
it? It were keeping silence on a world of enjoy- 
ment to pass it over. We come to acharming descent 
into a valley. ‘ihe town beneath, the river, the em- 
bracing mountains, the swell to the ear of its bells 
ringing some holiday, affect my imagination power- 
fully. took out my tablets. What shalll say? 
How convey to your minds who have not seen it,the 
charm of a scene | can only describe as I have de- 
scribed a thousand others. —WV. Y. Mirror. 


THE AUTHOR OF MISERRIMUS FATAL 

EFFECTS OF FILIAL DISOBEDIENCE. 

Our readers may recollect the arrest of a young 
man of genteel appearance, sometime since, at a 
hotel at Providence, for robbing the wearing appa- 
rel of the boarders. He turns out to be an English- 
man, and the author of the strange production a 
short time since republished here, under the.title of 
Miserrimuss His letter, detailing the partigulars 
of his history, and written with a degree of talent far 
above mediocrity, will be found below. If it be a 
true account—and those named, especiaily the famed 
Mr. Bulwer, will soon have an opportunity of veri- 
fying or refuting the allusions in which they are 
implicated—we ought not—much as we muy depre- 
cate the stubborn refractoriness of filial disobedience, 
and the ruin which, in scriptural denunciation, it 
usually brings down on the head of the wayward 
child who is guilty of it--we cannot, withhold our 
compassion from the unfortunate young man in ques- 
tion, who, by the mournful picture be has drawn of 
his life, has dearly paid for the unbridled indulgence 
of his passions. Yet, however intellectually gifted 
he doubtless is, so much the less is he to be pitied 
for wantonly sporting with and abusing the precious 
endowments which were entrusted by the Divine 
Disposer of events to his safe-keeping and faithful 
application. ‘The severity of parents is unquestion- 


and the fault oftcner lies with the headstrong obsti- 
vacy of the child’s disposition, especially if some 
good indulgent mother has prepared the way for his 
destruction by that course of heedless indulgence 
which the overflowing kindness of the female heart 
too often thoughtlessly bestows without reflecting 
upon the fatal consequenees. And let an idea or 


Y | resolution once become deeply fixed and permanent- 


ly rooted in the sombre imagination of an English 
mind, and farewell to any hope of its extermination. 
No human power can impede its progress after the 
enthusiasm has once taken possession. ‘There is no 
passion, no impetuosity in it, but it proceeds onward 
by a cold, deliberate, unflinching resolution, pecu- 
liarly characteristic of this people—eali it moral 
courage, if you will, or monomania—until it termi- 
nates in the wilful commission of the deepest crimes, 
and finally in deliberate suicide. Miserrimus, after 
having actually realized the horrors he has paigted, 
and brought down an eternal stigma upon his name, 
will, we think, feel no longer any hankering to have 


his appetite stimulated by gloomy adventures. 
From the original, in the possession of the Editor of the 
Transcript. 


Boston Jatt, Wednesday, Nov. 27, 1833. 


are clothed, and humbly as they seem to be faring, 


Dear Sir:—I know not how to give you an ade- 


| rolled on very pleasantly. 


quate conception of my motives for leaving my native 
land, without reverting to my earlier history, which 
is connected with my present difficult situation, bya 
strong, but to uninterested observers, an impercepti- 
ble link—therefore I trust you will excuse me if in 
the detail of circumstances, which 1 hope will ex- 
culpafe me, | appear to be too minute or prolix. 

Till L was twelve years old, I went to a day school 
in Coventry, kept by Mr. A N——, at that age I 
was removed from thence, and sent as boarder to the 
school kept by the Rev. J B-——, a Presbyterian 
or Independent minister, at Hinckley. 

By the bye, I should have observed at first, that 
my father, who was considered one of the largest 
manufacturers in Coventry, was an independent dis- 
senter, attending the chapel of that denomination in 
West Orchard, the pastor of which was the Rev. 
J—— ——., whose son was my most intimate friend 
and companion. My father was one of the most strict 
and exclusive of his sect, and hence all my misfor- 
tunes have arisen. 

Bat to return—I believe I never had many friends 
at school, being considered of a gloomy and unsoci- 
able disposition, inasmuch as [ refused to join in the 
boyish sports and frivolous amusements of my school 
fellows. My tutor was incessantly complaining that 
I persisted in purchasing and reading forbidden lite- 
rature—such as novels, heat works, &c. and con- 
sequently I was forever involved in quibbles with my 
father, which laid the foundation of more serious dis- 
agreement. 

At the close of every half a year there was a pub- 
lic examination of the scholars attending Mr. ——’s 
academy, at which prizes were awarded to those who 
excelled in the different branches of learning. Among 
these prizes was one for the best poem. And both 
in my 2d and Sd haif year I had obtained this prize 
—in consequence of my having none but the most 
contemptible rivals, It had always been a rule, that 
we should select for our argument in these poems, 
some religious subject—hitherto I had acted in ac- 
cordance with that rule, but in my 4th and last 
half year I resolved to set it at defiance, and com- 
posed a few lines in imitation of Lord Byron’s inim- 
itable ** Manfred.” This production I read at the 
public examination, to the utter astonishment of my 
utor, to whom I had shown a very different compo- 
sition, as my prize poem. My contumacy excited 
the displeasure of my tutor and my father who was 
present, and though my poem was pronounced the 
best, | wasrefused the prize. In consequence, I de- 
parted from the school in high dudgeon, having im- 
bibed a deeply rooted disease, for all severe religious 
professors. My parent on our journey home, vented 
many and bitter reproaches at me, for what he term- 
ed my irreligious disposition, and in return, I was 
provoked to retort at the narrow-minded bigotry of 
certain sects—which made our dispute still wider, 
Some days after my arrival at home, I was duly in- 
stalled in ‘is counting house, and for some days life 

ut during this period, 
I had been steadily collecting a small library, in my 
private chamber, of the forbidden books, such as 
Scott, Byron, Shakspeare, &c. My father had 
watched, though silently, the proceeding, and one 
evening on my return from my usual walk, I found 
my books were consuming in a large bonfire in the 
garden, to the great gratification of some young re- 
lations of mine—while they had been replaced by 
such books as ** Watt’s Hymns,” ** Hervey’s Mech- 
tations,” &c. I found, too, that some trivial manu- 
scripts of mine had gone to augment the blaze. 1 
said nothing, and my father said nothing, but from 
that moment my distaate for religion rapidly acquired 
strength—and soon amounted to absolute antipathy. 

My parent saw my repugnance, yet heeded it not, 
and his determined rigor added fuel tothe flame. - 1 
gradually shrouded all my thoughts in my owu bo- 
som, and brooded onthem in secret. Ob!itisadeep 
and deadly curse to have no sympathizing friend, to 
whom to impart such glowing feelings, for if con- 
cealed and fed upon, as mine were, they gradually 
undermine all better principles and feelings, as the 
base rust consumes the solid iron, or filthy ravens 
banquet and gorge themselves upon the lion’s corse. 
Thus it was with me, being denied access to this 
kind of literature openly, 1 resolved to indulge my 
inclination for it in secret. [became a subscriber to 
a circulating library, and during the silent watches 


ably sometimes censurable, but not in this instance, 


of the night, despite my parent’s injunction, I perus- 
ed books of every kind and quality, and my animosi- 
ty against religion, engendered by the bigotry of its 
| professors, induced me to dive deep into the specula- 
tions of infidelity, among the mazes and labyrinths 
of which, I soon became bewildered. 
But this conduct could not long elude the watch- 
fulness of my father, who, distrusting my protesta- 
tiens, (for then first I descended to the meanness of 
| equivoca'ion) took the requisite measures, and dis- 
covered my secret. He threatened and I remonstrat- 

ed, and we lived in mutual and unceasing disagree- 

ment, for nothing could qualify his conscientious and 
resolute opposition, to what he deemed such perni- 
cious pursuits. ‘The obstacles thrown in my way, lL 
regret to say it, but served to inflame my ardor, and 
I published songs, &e. in the corner of the Coventry 
Herald, (the editor of which C B—, you pro- 
bably know) and continued composing plays and ro- 
mances, in direct defiance of his expressed wishes to 
the contrary. I felt the guilt, and was often racked 
by feelings of remorse, which instilled a slow but 
deadly poison into my heart’s core, and withered all 
my pleasures, though I was praised and flattered, 
and had a natural relish for both. But not even re- 
morse could estrange me from the love of such pur- 
suits, because I am not to be convinced that they are 


| inconsistent with religion; and if they are once in- 
dulged in, (I mean literary pursuits) and are in any 
measure successful, they become a complete mania, 
and will absorb every other passion. 

About this time a contested election took place in 
Coventry, in which Mr, Henry Bulwer, a brother of 
the author of ‘* Pelham,” &c. was the liberal candi- 
date. My father and I were introduced to him. In 
r= of time, towards the close of the election, 

. L. Bulwer, the author joined, his brother at Cov- 
entry, preparatory to their proceeding together to 
London. I was exceediagly anxious to get an intro- 
duction to him, and with the assistance of Mr. B—, 
I did so. Mr. B— kindly led the way to literary 


I showed Mr. Bulwer a tale of mine; he praised it, 
and qosereudly offered me his assistance to publish 
it. Lof course gladly and thankfully accepted it, 
making only one condition, that its author should not 
be named. This I did, both to shelter myself from 
criticism, and also out of respect to my father’s feel- 
ings. It was but a single volume, and under the 
auspices of Mr. Bulwer, it made its appearance in 
the world, and I find it has found its way across the 
Atlantic. 

My fether, in September, 1832, removed to Lon- 
don, and then a circumstance first came to my know- 
ledge, which I think greatly palliates my conduct in 
leaving him: Mr. Bulwer wrote to him a short 
time before my father left Coventry, offering to send 
me to Cambridge University, to which a positive 
and abrupt negative was returned, without ever con- 
sulting me. In fact, he had hoped and intended to 
conceal the proposal from me; but it might not be. 
Now, though I firmly believe my father’s conduct 
was dictated by the most pure and conscientious mo- 
tives, yet | do not consider it justifiable, the offer 
was so manifestly to my advantage; but he considered 
the University to be the road to ruin, and that it 
was the haunt of every vice. I was too proud to 
apply again to Mr. Bulwer, and thereby disclose to 
him my unenviable situation; but the refusal of his 
proposal irritated me to madness, and I frequented, 
openly and nightly, the theatres, &c. till in June 
last, he told me he would not permit such conduct 
any longer, and if I persisted i it, we must part. 
With my feelings excited as they then were, I took 
the hint. I had sufficient pocket money to purchase 
a few necessaries, and to pay my passage across.— 
He gave me a check for 50/. on a friend in Kings 
ton, (U. C.) and with this in my pocket I embarked 
for New York, 

During my passage I had ample time to ponder on 
my past conduct, and my feelings suffered a violent 
revulsion. I saw no injustice in the treatment of my 
father, but considered his conduct as resulting from 
wisdom,experience and anxious parental affection. 
My conscience reproached me strongly with the care, 
the trouble, and sorrow, I had caused him, and I 
shed tears of bitteracss anh My 
ful home appeared before my eyes, from which I 
was banished forever. The friends of my youth, 
| relatives, the loved companions of my boyhood, 
all rose in perspective before me, and I lingered 
upon deck till the receding shores of my native Jand 
were shrouded from my view in the blue mist#— 
But it was not until we bad finally lost sight of them, 
that I felt the full pang of anguish. Then indeed I 
felt that I was a desolate outcast—a friendless wan- 
derer; and under the influence of these feelings, I 
sat down, and penned a repentant letter to my father, 
which I immediately put into the post office on my 
arrival at New York. I have received no reply; but 
I know I should gladly be welcomed back were f to 
return, 

I spent two days in New York, and then set for- 
ward to Kingston, were I got cash for my check, and 
after visiting Niagara, &e. returned, procured some 
necessary cloth:ng, and thoughtlessly purchased a 
considerable number of books, which | have since 
been compelled to dispose of, at a tithe of what they 
cost me. 

Now, sir, you will perceive my situation and my 
reasons for as much concealment as possible. I dare 
not look my father in the face, were he acquainted 
with my guilt—and all my hopes and wishes centre 
in returning home. 

There isa premium offered by the Philadelphia 
Saturday Courier for the best tale and poem; this 
my sanguine spirit led me to hope I might obtain, 
and thereby acquire the means to pay my perme 
home. But it will not be awarded until the 10th 
December, and [ had not the means of subsistance till 
then, This has involved me in the foul, and hateful 
guilt, for which I am now suffering. I had too much 
pride to beg; but I am such a paradox that I could de- 
scend to—Oh, I will not mention it, I loathe, ab- 
hor, disdain myself. No pain is so severe as that 
inflicted by self-reproach, and I have felt its fierce 
est, bitterest pangs. ‘There are feelings deeper than 
the unfathomed ocean, and thoughts which lightnio 
were feeble to express, all hidden behind a calm an 
passionless exterior. 

But I havedone. I am exceedingly obliged to you 
and your friends for your forbearance and kindness 
to one entirely unworthy of it. It is not the pain 
or privation which attends the punishment, it is the 
degradation, the obloquy, the infamy of it which 
makes me shudder. Even if Lam restored to my 
home, I shall never smile as I was wont—never feel 
the gayety of heart. There is guilt upon my soul: 
my name is Jinked with disgrace. Ah! no, [ shall 
never be happy But I am tedious; a thus it is,, 
i 


the anguished spirit ever seeks to relieve itself by 
imparting its sorrows to others. Yet I deserve not 


subjects inour conversation, and through his means" 
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sym thy, for I am but reaping the fruits of my own | And,in compliance with the hint, I soon found | that no shadow of offence was intended in the | boils in my bosom. Three more, and I become 
misdeeds. 


I am dubious whether you will be able to decipher 
this scrawl, as it is written in a most equivocal text, 
and in no very enviable frame of body or of mind. 
It will acquaint you with the principal incidents in 
my history, and if you think I have been too minute, 
it is through the desire of palliating my crimes to 
if you—if it kia that effect, my end is perfectly answer- 
ed—if not, perchance ] may grieve, but cannot re- 


pine. H. M 
ll 

| From Tait’s Magazine. 

WINE. 

i “Oh! thou invisible spirit of wine !—If thou hast no 


name to be known by, let us call thee—devil.” 
Shakspeare. 
Some eighteen months, or two years ago, I 
: was doing my duty to my country and myself on 
i board His Majesty’s frigate the Astrea, by -un- 
i dergoing seventeen games of chess per diem, 
with our first lieutenant, and filling up every 
pause with murinurs at the continuance of 
oy these piping times of peace. We had been 
q cruising some months in the Mediterranean, 
. chiefly for the amusement of two dandy cousins 
| of an honourable Captain, whom we picked up 
"y at Malta, basking like two yellow, over-ripe 
gourds in the sunshine. We had touched at 
fi most of the ports of the Ionians, where cyprus 
q may be had for paying for; and where faidet- 
‘if tas are held by hands as fairas their coquettish 
‘ foldr are black and lustrous. We had done due 
. service to the state, by catching agues, snipe- 
shooting in the Albanian marshes; listening to 


; five-year-old operas, screeched by fifty-year- 
og old prima donnas; by learning to swear by 
l Saint Spiridion, and at his Klephtic votaries.— 


We had spouted inthe school of Homer, and 
HH shouted at Lepanto; poured libations on the 
b grave of Anacreon; and voted the Leucadian 
Mf leap a trifle, confpared with a Leicestershire 
fence! 

At length, one beautiful evening, one of those 
twilights of chrysolite and gold, such as poets 
dream of, and the Levant alone can realize, 
(having been for three preceding days, not 
“spell bound,” but “calm bound among the 
blustering Cuclades,”) it was the pleasure of 
our honourable Captain, and hiscousins, to drop 
4 anchor in the Bay of. , (I have reasons of 

vere mown for not being more explicit;) where, 

“5 after swearing the usual number of oaths at the 
quarantine officers, and the crews of the Vene- 
tian and Turkish traders, who make it part of 
their religion to give offence to the bluejackets 
Tv » where offence can be given with impunity, I 
© ~whad the satisfaction to find myself, at about 
~g@ven o’clock, P. M., seated at the mess of his 
Hf * Majesty’s gallant—th, doing as much justice to 
if .  ife roast beef of Old England as if we had not 
been within a day’s sail of the Island of the Mino- 
taur. it was, indeed, refreshing to listen to the 
king’s English, in its own accents; to eat of the 
king’s sirloin, in its own gravy; and to join in 

the jargon of horse-flesh, in its own slang;— 

to hear the names of Newmarket, White’s, Tat- 
_tersall’s, Ellen Tree, and Fanny Kemble, fami- 
1 liar in their mouths as household words; to 
j throw off, in short, for an hour or two, the te- 
a dium of professional existence. A bumper of 
port appeared as palatable in «a climate where 
the thermometer stood at 88° in the shade, as 
amid the clammy fogs of the cold North; and, 
at length, after a liberal indulgence in Hudson’s 
P best, (only the more relished because the rich- 
+4 est Turkey tobacco, anda pipe of cherry wood 
| was in the hands of every soldier in the garri- 


; son,) proposals were made for a bowl of ** Gin- 
" Punch!” Lord Thomas Howard, a lieutenant 
in the —th, was allowed to be a master hand in 
the scientific brew; and the very namc of gin- 
punch affords, in the fatherland of Achilles, a 
sort of anti-climax, which there was no resist- 
ing. The materials were brought. The regi- 
mental bowl, in which Picton himself is record- 
ed to have plunged the ladle; lemons from the 
islands redolent of romance and poetry; and a 
bottle of Hodger’s best, redolent of Holborn 
Hill, appeared in as orderly array as though we 
had been supping at Limmer’s. | 
‘Are you a punch drinker?” inquired my 
neighbour, Captain Wargrave, with whom, as 
a school-fellow of my elder brother’s, I had 
quickly made acquaintance. 

“« If I may venture to ownit, no!” said I; “I 

have swallowed too much punch on compulsion 
in the course of my life.” 
a ‘I judged as much from your looks,” replied 
f Wargrave, who had promised to see me on 
i board the frigate. ‘If you want to get away 
from these noisy fellows, we can eafily slip off 
while Lord Thomas and his operations engage 
their attention.’ 


myself sauntering with him, arm in arm, on the 
bastions of—, We had an hour before us; for 
the Captain’s gig was not ordered till eleven; 
and, in order to keep an eye at once on the fri- 
gate and the shore, we sat down on an abutment 
of the parapet, to gossip away the time; inter- 
rupted only by the measured tramp of the senti- 
nels, and enjoying the freshness of the night 
air perfumed by jessamine and orange blossoms; 
proceeding from the trelliced gardens of tlie 
Government House. As I am not ambitious of 
writing bad Byron, my readers must allow me to 
spare them the description ofa night in Greece; 
a lieutenant of H. M. S. the Astrae, and a cap- 
tain of FI. M’s gallant —th, may be supposed to 
entertain Hotspur’s prejudices against ballad- 
mongers. 

“There seem to be hard-going fellows in your 
mess,” said I, to Wargrave, as he sat beside 
me, with his arms folded over his breast.— 
‘*Thornton I understand carries off his two bot- 
tles a-day, likea Trojan; and the fat major, 
who sat opposite to me, made such play with 
the champagne, as caused me to blush for 
my own squeamishness. For my own part, 
1 should be well content never to exceed 
a couple of glasses of good claret. Wine affects 
me in a different way from most men. The 
more I drink,the more my spirits are depressed. 
While others get roaring drunk, I sit moping 
and despairing; and the next day my head aches 
like an artilleryman’s. ” 

**You are fortunate,” said Wargrave drily. 

‘‘Fortunate!”’ criedI. “1 wish I could appre- 
ciate my own luck!—I am voted the sulkiest 
dog unhanged, whenever it is my cue to be 
jolly; and after proving a wet blanket toa merry 
party over-night, am ready to shoot myself with 
the head ache and blue devils next morning. — 
If there be a fellow I really envy it issuch a one 
as Thornton; who is ready to chime in with the 
chorus of the 36th stanza of Nancy Dawson be. 
tween his two last bottles; and keeps his legs 
an hour after all the rest of the party have lost 
theirs under the table.”’ | 

“| fancy Thorntonis pretty well seasoned; 
saturated like an old claret hogshead?” 

“Enviable dog! From time immemorial, odes 
have been endited to petition the gods for an 
insensible heart. When I turn lyrist, it will be 
to pray for an insensible stomach! a mon- 
strous hard thing, when one hears the trolling 


the lime-trees of France or Germany, to feel no 
sympathy in the strain save that of nausea.— 
There is something fresh and picturesque in the 
mere sound of the ‘vine—the grape—the cup— 
the bowl!’ It always appears to me that Bac- 
chus is the universal divinity, and that I alone 
am exempted from the worship. Think of 
Lord Thomas’s gin-punch, and pity me!” 

Wargrave replied with a vague unmeaning 
laugh; whic’ led me to conclude that my elo- 
quence was lostupon him. Yet I continued. 

‘Do you know that,in spite of the prevalence 
of the Bacchanalian idolatry, I think we hardly 
give honour due to the influence of wine. It 
has ever been the mania of mankind to ascribe 
the actions of their fellow creatures to all motives 
but the true; but if they saw clearly and spoke 
honestly, they would admit that more heroes 
have been made by the bottle than the sword.” 

“Have you any personal meaning in this 
tirade’? suddenly interrupted my companion, 
in a voice whose concentration was deadly. 

**Personal meaning?” I reiterated. “Of what 
nature??? And for amomentI could not but 
fancy that poor Wargrave had taken a deeper 
share in the Chateau Margoux of the fat major 
than I had been aware of. A man rather touch- 
ed by wine, is sure to take fire on the most dis- 
tant imputation of drunkenness. 

can scarcely imagine, sir,”’ he continued, in 
a voice, however, that savoured anything rather 
than inebriety, “that any man acquainted with 
the misfortunes of my life should address me on 
such a subject!” 

‘¢ Be satisfied, then, that your indigna- 
tion is groundless, and most unreasonable,” said 
I, still doubtful how far I ought to resent the 
ungraciousness of hisdemeanour; ‘‘for, on the 
word of a gentleman, till this day,I never heard 
yourname. Your avowal of intimacy with my 
brother and something in the frankness of your 
manner that reminded me of his, added to the 
hilarity of an unexpected re-union with so many 
of my countrymen, has perhaps induced too sud- 
den a familiarity in my demeanor; but in wish- 
ing you good night, Captain Wargrave, and a 
fairer interpretation of the next sailor who opens 
his heart,to you at sight, allow me to assure you 


of a joyous chanson a boier or trinklied, under | 


rhapsody you are pleased to resent.” 

“Forgive me!” exclaimed Wargrave, extend- 

ing his hands, nay, almost his arms, towards me. 

‘It would have afforded only a crowning inci- 
dent to my miserable history, had my jealous 
soreness on the fatal subject produced a serious 
misunderstanding with the brother of one of my 
dearest and earliest friends.” 

While I frankly accepted his apologies and 
offered hand, I could detect, by the light of the 
moon, an expression of such profound dejection 
on the altered face of Wargrave—so deadly a 
paleness—-a hagyardness—that involuntarily | 
reseated myself on the wall beside him, as if 
to mark the resumption of afriendly feeling.— 
He did not speak when he took his place; but 
after a few minutes’ silence, I had the mortifica- 
tion to hear him sobbing like a child.” 

‘*My dear fellow, you sttach too much im- 
portance to an unguarded word, handsomely 
and satisfactorily explained,’’ said, I trying to 
reconcile him with himself. ‘Dismiss it from 
your thoughts.”’ 

** Do not fancy,” replied Wargrave, in a bro- 
ken voice,*‘that these humiliating tears originate 
in anything that has passed between us this 
night. No! The associations recalled to my 
mind by the rash humour" you are generous 
enough to seein its true light, are of far more 
ancient date, and far more ineffaceable nature. 
I owe you something, in return for your for- 
bearance. You have still an hour to be on 
shore,’’ he continued, looking at his watch.— 
* Devote those minutes to me, and I will impart 
a lesson worth ten years’ experience; a lesson 
of which my own life must be the text—myself 
the hero!” 

There was no disputing with him,—no beg- 
ging him to be calm. Onhis whole frame was 
imprinted the character of an affliction not to 
be trifled with. I had only to listen, and im- 
part, in the patience of my attention, such so- 
lace as the truly miserable can best appreciate. 

“You were right,” said -Wargrave, with a 
bitter smile, ‘*in saying that we do not allow 
ourselves to assign to wine the full measure of 
authority it holds among the motives of our con- 
duct. But you were wrong in limiting that au- 
thority to the instigation of great and heroic ac- 
tions. Wine is said in scripture to ‘make glad 
the heart of man.’ Wine is said by the poets 
to be the balm of grief, the dew of beauty, the 
philter of love. What that is gracious and 
graceful is it not said tobe? Clustering grapes 
entwinethe brow os itsdivinity; and wine is held 
to bea libation worthy of the gods, Fools! 
fools! fools! —they need to have poured forth 
their blood and teas like me, to know tliat it is 
a fountain of eternal damnation! Do not fancy 
that_I allude to Drunkenness; do not class me, 
ingg@ur imagination, with the sensual brute who 
degrades himself to the filthiness of intoxica- 
tion: Against a vice so flagrant, how easy to 
arm cne’s virtue! No! the true danger lies 
many degrees within that fearful limit; and the 
Spartans, who warned their sons against wine 
by the exhibition of their drunken Helots, ful- 
filled their duty blindly. Drunkenness implies, 
in fact, an extinction of the very faculties of evil. 
The enfeebled arm can deal no mortal blow; the 
staggering step retards the perpetration of sin, 
The voice can neither modulate its tones to 
seduction, nor hurl the defiance of deadly ha- 
tred. The drunkard is an idiot: a thing which 
children mock at, and women chastise. It is 
the man whose temperament is excited, not 
overpowered, by wine, to whom the snare is fa- 
tal.” 

“Only when unconscious of his infirmity,” 
said I bluntly. 

‘*Shakspeare makes Cassio conscious, but 
not till his fault is achieved.” 

“Cassio is the victim of a designing tempter; 
but an ordinary man, aware of his frailty, must 
surely find it easy to avoid the mischief.” 

‘* Easy, as we look upon the thing from hence, 
with the summer sky over our heads, the un- 
shackled ocean at our feet, and the mockery of 
the scorner unheard; but in the animation of a 
convivial meeting, with cooler heads to mislead 
us by example, under the influence of conver- 
sation, music, mirth, who can at all times remem- 
ber by how shorta process it turns to poison in 
his veins? Do not suppose methe Apostle of 
a Temperance Society, when I assert, on my 
life, my soul, my honour, that, after three glas- 
ses of wine, lam no longer master of my ac- 
tions. Without being at the moment conscious 
of the change, 1 begin to see, and feel, and hear, 
and reason differently. The minor transitions 
between good and evil are forgotton; the lava 


a madman.” 

“But this constitutes a positive physical infir. 
mity,” said I. ‘You must of course regard your- 
self asan exception?” 

**‘No! Iam convinced the case is common.— 
Among my own acquaintance, I know fifty men 
| who are pleasant companions in the morning, 

put intolerable after dinner; men who neither 
like wine nor indulge in it; but who, while sim. 
ply fulfilling the forms and ceremonies of society, 
frequently become odious to others, and a bur- 
then to themselves.” 

**Treally believe you right.” _ 

‘*1 knowthat Iam right; listen: When I be- 
came your brother’s friend at Westminster, I 
was on the foundation,—an only son, intended 
for the Church; and the importance which my 
father and mother attached to my election for 
college, addep such a stimulus to my exertions, 
that at the early age of fourteen, their wish was 
accomplished. I was the first boy of my years. 
A studentship at Christ-church crowned my 
highest ambition; and all that remained for me 
at Westminster was to preside over the fare- 
well supper, indispensable on occasions of these 
triumphs. I was unaccustomed to wine, for my 
parents had probably taken silen, note of the 
infirmity of my nature; and a very small pro- 
portion of thesfiery tavern port, which forms the 
nectar of similar festivities, sufficed to elevate 
my spirits to madness, Heated by noise and 
intemperance, we all sallied forth together, pre- 
pared to riot, bully, insult. <A fight ensued; a 
life was lost. Expulsion suspended my elec- 
tion. I never reached Oxford; my professiorial 
prospects were blighted: and, within a few 
months, my father died of the disappointment! 
And now, what was to be done with me? My 
guardians decided, that in the army the influ. 
ence of my past fault would prove spent 
rious; and, eager to escape the tacit Péproach 
of my poor mother’s pale face and gloom 
weeds, I gladly acceded to their advide. At 
fifteen, 1 was gazetted in the —th Regiment of 
Light Dragoons.” 

* At least you had no cause to regret your 
change of profession?” said I, with a sailor’s 
prejudice against parsonic cloth. 

*T did regret it. A family-living was wait- 
ing for me; and I had accustomed myself to the 
thoughts of early independence and a settled 
home. Inquire of my friend Richard, on your 
return to England, and he will tell you that 
there could not be acalmer, graver, more stu- 
dious, more sober fellow than myself. The 
nature of my misdemeanor, meanwhile, was 
not suchasto alienate from me the regard of 
my young companions; and I will answer for it, 
that on entering the army, no fellow could boast 
amore extensive circle of friends. At West- 
minster, they used to call me ‘Wargrave the 
peace-maker.’ I never had a quarrel; never 
had anenemy. Yet, twelve months after join- 
ing the —th, [ had acquired the opprobrium of 
being a quarrelsome fellow; I had fought one 
of my brother officers, and was onthe most 
uncomfortable terms with four others.” 

And this sudden change——” 

** Was then attributed to the sourness arising 
from my disappointments in life. 1 have since 
ascribed it to a truer origin—the irritation of 
the doses of brandy, tinged with sloe juice, 
which formed the luxury of a mess-cellar.— 
Smarting under the consciousness of unpopular- 
ity, I fancied I hated my profession, when in 
fact L only hated myself. Imanaged to get on 
half-pay, and returned to my mother’s tranquil 
roof; tranquil to monotony—tranquil to dulness, 
—wiere, instead of regretting the brilliant life 
Lhad forsaken, my peace of mind and early 
contentment came back to me atonce. There 
was no one to bear me company over the bottle; 
I was my mother’s constant compation; I sel- 
dom tasted wine; I became healthy, liappy, be 
loved.” 

** Beloved in a dover’s sense?” 

“Beloved as a neighbour and fellow citizen. 
But higher distinctions of affection followed.— 
A young and very beautiful girl, of rank and 
fortune superior to my own, deigned to encour- 
age the humble veneration with which I regard- 
ed her. I bacame emboldened to solicit her 
heart and hand. My mother assured her I was 
the best of sons. I readily promised to be the 
best of husbands. She believed us both; ac- 
cepted me—married me; and, on welcoming 
home my lovely gentle Mary, all remembrance 
of past sorrow seemed to be-obliterated. Our 
position in the world, if not brilliant, was ho- 
nourable. My mother’s table renewed those 
hospitalities over which my father had toyed to 
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preside. Mary’sthree brothers were our con- 
stant guests: and Wargrave—the calm, sober, 
indolent Wargrave—once more became frac- 
tious and ili atease. My poor mother,who could 
conceive no fault in my disposition—concluding 
that, as in other instances, the husband had dis- 
covered in the daily companionship of married 
life, faults which had been invisible to the lov- 
er—ascribed to poor Mary all the discredit of 
the change. She took a dislike to her daugh- 
ter-in-law, nay, even to Mrs. Wargrave’s family, 
friends, and acquaintances. She saw that after 
they had been dining with me, I grew morose 
aed irritable; and attributed the fault to my 
guests, instead of to the cursed wine their com- 
pany compelled me to swallow.” 
‘Your wife was probably more discerning ’” 


‘No! On such subjects, women are not en- 
lightened by experience. 
drunkenness is a mystery to them, unless when 
chance exhibits to their observation some mise- 
able brute lying senseless in the public streets. 
Mary probably ascribed my fractiousness to in- 
firmity of temper. She found me less good- 
humoured than she had expected, and more 
easily moved by trifles. The morning is the 
portion of the day in which married people live 
least in each other’s society; and my evenings 
seldom passed without a politicalksquabble with 
some visiter, ora storm with the Servants. The 
tea was cold; the newspaper did not arrive in 
time; or, all the world was not exactly of my 
own opinion respecting the conduct of Minis- 
ters. Fortunately, poor Mary’s time was en- 
grossed by preparations for the arrival of her 
first child, a pledge of domestic happiness cal- 
culated to reconcile a woman even to greater 
yexations than those arising from her husband’s 
irritability. Mary palliated all my bursts of 
temper, by declaring her opinion, that ‘any man 
might possess the insipid quality of good hum- 
our; but that Wargrave, if somewhat hasty, had 
the best heart and principles in the world.’— 
As soon as our little boy made his appearance, 
she excited the contempt of all her female ac- 
quaintances, by trusting ‘that Harry would, in 

’ all respects, resemble his father.’ Heaven bless 
her for her blindness.” 

Wargrave paused fora moment, during which 
I took care to direct my eyes toward the fri- 
gate. 

‘‘Among those female friends, was a certain 
Sophy Cavendish, a cousin of Mary’s; young, 
handsome, rich—richer and almost as handsome 
as herself; but gifted with that intemperate vi- 
vacity which health and prosperity inspire.— 
Sophy was a fearless creature; the only person 

_who did not shrink from my fits of ill temper. 
When I scolded, she bantered; when I appear- 
ed sullen, she piqued me into cheerfulness.— 
We usually met in morning visits, when I was 
in a mood to take her railleries in good part.— 
To this playful girl it unluckil¥ occurred to sug- 
gest to her cousin, ‘why don’t you manage War- 


grave as I do? why don’t you laugh him out of 


his perversity’? And Mary, to whose disposi- 
tion and manners all these agraceries were fo- 
reign, soou began to assume a most provoking 
sportivenessin our domestic disputes; would 
seize me by the hair, the sleeve, point her fin- 
ger at me when I was sullen, and laugh hearti- 
ly whenever I indulged in a reproof. I vow to 


Heaven, there were moments when this inno- 
cent folly made me hate her? ‘It dues not be- 
come you to ape the monkey tricks of your 
cousin,’ cried I, one night when she had amus- 
ed herself by filiping water at me across the ta- 
ble, while I was engaged in an intemperate pro- 
fessional dispute with an old brother officer.— 
“In trying to make me look like a fool, you only 
make a fool of yourself!’—‘Don’t be intimidat- 
ed by a few big words,’ cried Miss Cavendish, 
when this ebullition was reported toher. *Men 
and nettles must be bullied into tameness; they 
havea sting only for those who are afraid of 
She did persevere; and 
on another occasion equally ill-timed, again the 
angry husband retorted severely upon the wife 
‘You must not banter him in com- 
pany,’ said Sophia. ‘He is one of those men who 
>. being shown up before others. But when 
Treat his 
Prove tc him you are not afraid 
of him; and since he chooses to behave like a 
child, argue with him as children are argued 


them —— Persevere!’ 


he loved. 


you are alone, take your revenge. 
anger as a jest. 


with.’ 


“It was on my return from a club-dinner, 
that Mary attempted to put these mischievous 
I was late—too late, 
or, against my will, I had been detained by the 
jovial party. But instead of encouraging the 


into practice. 


Even the vice” of 
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— 


| apoligies I was inclined to offer for having kept 
her watching, Mary, who had been beguiling 
‘the time of my absence in her dressing-room 
with an entertaining book, by which her spirits 
were exhilarated, began to laugh at my excuses: 
to banter, to mock me. I begged her to desist. 
She persisted. I grew angry. She replied to 
My invectives by a thousand absurd accusations, 
invented to justify her mirth. I bade her be 
silent. She only laughed more loudly. 1 stamp- 
ed, swore—raved;—she approached me in mi- 
micry of my violence. J struck her!” 

(To be Continued.) 


From the New York Star. 


THE “BRIDAL LETTER” ANSWERED. 
Well, dearest coz, I wish you joy; 

That you, at fifteen, have been married; 
You’ve always been so very coy, 

I thought a Miss you would have tarvied, 
Besides you know you’ve often said— 

The marriage scheme was all a bubble; 
That you would rather flirt a maid, 

Than live in silken bondage double. 


You’ve changed your creed,—but ’twas a shame 
You kept it secret from your cousin; 
You know [ tell you, name by name, 
Of all the beaux around me buzzing; 
And dearest, did’st not reccollect 
The promise that at school you gave me, 
That when you were a bride elect, 
Your first_ bridesmaid sans doute you’d have me. 


And you—but let that pass,—no doubt 
The match was ‘‘got up” in a hurry, 
The promise then I’ve spoke about, 
You or myself no more shall worry; 
And yet I’ve often wished to be 
A bridesmaid or—a little dearer,— 
But I am only twenty-three, 
I wish to twenty 1 was nearer! 


Well, dearest coz, youare a wife, 

Yet wish the marriage cords were broken; 
But then the vow that links your life 

Unto the Colonel’s you have spoken! 
Now you will snuffand play at chess, 

And ‘‘ don” a cap with ribbons yellow; 
No more you'll ‘‘set’’ the last new dress, 

Or plume a peacock’s feather, shall you? 


Your eye-brows you will arch no more, 
Nor study attitudes and glances; 
The Opera you'll vote a dore, 
And ** cut” all soirees and all dances; 
You will not spin a waltz at balls, 
With beaux with whom you oft have flirted; 
And when you’ve paid your marriage calls, 
You’ll find your parlor-halls deserted. 


No squeezes soft will press your hand, 
Since those you felt your day of marriage; 
Your coachman at the steps will stand 
When youare stepping in ydur carriage; 
And whilst along the crowded street, 
Compunionless avd lorn you’re wading, 
Your *‘have been” danglers you will greet 
With ‘‘just-come-outs” a—promenading. 


And, coz, you’ll have to mind your P’s, 
And careful be how you are Q’ing; 
The colonel you must patand please, 
And as a dove be always cooing; 
And you must pour out tea—how queer! 
Aand “‘keep to rights” your rooms and garret; 
And when your Gold-finch says **my dear,” 
**My love,” you’ll answer as a parrot. 


Ma chere amie you’ll find each week, 
Your spirits ebbing low and weaker ; 
The lily, coz, will pale your cheek, 
Your winters wiil grow long and dleaker; 
And when Spring’s brighter hours advance, 
You’ll mark no beauty in the daisy,— 
Heigh-ho! I’m writing sad romance, 
Whilst you I fear are getting crazy. 


So, dearest coz, no more I’ll write, 
Vm sure {| wish your heart to gladden, 
But I have had the dues to-night, 
And all my thoughts, sans doute, will sadden; 
We'll talk it o’er when you come up, 
To get your gloves, and visit granny; 
Tis twelve o’clock, my hour to sup,— 
Dli soon be Mre. Fanny 


ITALY—A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME. 


Mr. T. T. Ash, No. 144 Chesnut street, has 
published, in a very beautiful style, the well 
known poem of Italy, by Rogers. The volume 
is in the form and has the appearance of an an- 
nual—is superbly bound, and contains no less 
than twelve engravings, several of them very 
superior. The work has appeared at an op- 
portune moment, and is admirably adapted asa 
Christmas or New Year’s present to those who 
have a distaste forthe annuals. The poem isor 
should be well known to most of our readers; 


but the following fine description will be relish- 


| ed even by those who have perused it a dozen 
times. 


THE BRIDES OF VENICE, 
It was St. Mary’s eve, and all poured forth 
for some great festival. ‘Uhe fisher came 
From his green islet, bringing o’er the waves 
His wife, and little one; the husbandman 
From the firm Ignd, with many a friar and nun, 
And village maiden, her first flight from home, 
Crowding the common ferry. All arrived; 
And in his straw the prisoner turned and listened, 
So great the stirin Venice. Old and young 
three hundred bridges; the grave 

urk, 

Turbaned, long-vested, and the cozening Jew, 
In yellow hat and thread-bare gaberdine, 
Hurrying along. For, as the custom was, 
The noblest sons and daughters of the state, 
Whose names are written in the Book of Gold, 
‘Were on that day to solemnize their nuptials. 


At noon a distant murmur through the crowd, 
Rising and rolling on, proclaimed them near; 
And never from their earliest hoar was seen 
Such splendour or such beauty. ‘T'wo and two, 
(‘The richest tapestry unrolled before them, ) 
First came the brides, each in her virgin veil, 
Nor unattended by the bridal maids, 

The two that, step by step, behind her bore 
The small but precious caskets, that contained 
‘The dowry and the presents. On she moved, 
Her eyes cast down, and holding in her hand 
A fan, that gently waved, of ostrich plumes. 
Her veil, transparent as the gossamer, 

Fell from beneath a starry diadem; 

And on her dazzling neck a jewel shone, 
Ruby or diamond, or dark amethyst; 

A jewelled chain, in many a winding wreath, 
Wreathing her gold brocade, 


Before the church, 
That venerable structure, now tio more, 
On the sea-brink, another train they met— 
No strangers, nor unlooked for ere they came— 
Brothers to some, still dearer to the rest; 
Each in his hand bearing his cap and plume, 
And as he walked, with modest dignity 
Folding his scarlet mantle. At the gate 
They join; and slowly up the bannered isle, 
Led by the choir, with due solemnity, 
Range round the altar. In his vestments there 
The Patriarch stands; and, while the anthem flows, 
Who can look on unmoved—the dream of years 
Just now fulfilling? Here a mother weeps, 
Rejoicing inher daughter. There a son 
Blesses the day that is to make her his; 
While she shines forth in all her ornaments, 
Her beauty heightened by her hopes and fears. 


There are many such passages; the poem and 
book are alike beautiful. 


BURDEN’S BOAT. 

Mr. Burden’s newly invented steamboat, 
agreeably to the notice in Saturday’s Gazette, 
proceeded from the foot of Beach-street, on the 
North River, to the Dry Dock onthe East Riv- 
er, At this depot, this admirable boat is to be 
completed, and will be among the first boats 
on the Hudson inthe spring. On this occasion, 
we made the trip from the North to the East 
River, with no more steam-power than 40 give 
her rudder sufficient force over the combined 
water cylinders. Among those on board, we 
had the gratification of meeting the scientific 
Dr. Norr, and of learning from him that the 
BOILERS of this noble fabric were of his inven- 
tion, and that he had surmounted, in their con- 
struction, all danger to human life. The prin- 
ciple on which Dr. Nott grounds the safety of 
the powerful agent steam, is truely scientific, or 
he would not have said to us, that he would 
have no hesitation in placing his cot over the 
boiler, at all times, and going to sleep with per- 
fect composure, without any dread of danger; 
and that it was among his happiest reflections, 
that he had lived long enough to have contribu- 
ted so much towards the preservation of human 
life, while so many thousands were enjoying the 
benefit of steam navigation. With respect to 
the invention of Mr. Burden, when it has the 


Nott, we would ask, with due submission, who 
could doubt the principle of the invention? We 
cannoi—nor had we any doubt from the mo- 
ment we cast our eye upon the principle upon 
which the buoyant cylinders are constructed, in 
connection with the power which the minia- 
ture rudder, attached to the end of one of the 
cvlinders, had over a machine of about 300 feet 
long—the merest movement of which, by a 
slender cord, would place the whole fabric in 
the position which might be desired by her pi- 
lot. To be more explicit, no boy could manage 
his top with more rapidity; making due allow- 
ance for the difference in the magnitude of the 
different inventions. The reader can easily con- 
ceive, that a body, turning upon its centre, hay- 


entire approval of sucha manasthe Rey. Dr.. 


ing no vacuum or what is called dead water to 
contend with,must yield to the slightest impulse. 
Such is the invention of Mr. Burden. This boat, 
we understand, is named the EMMA, OF TROY, 
a respect on his part to his amiable and intelli- 
gent partner for life. 

So fascinated are we with this new invention, 
that it would be improper to withhold from the 
public another fact in connexion with the ad- 
vantages which we have enumerated; and that 
is in her complete exemption from jarring or vi- 
bration while under way. The passengers in 
this boat could easily imagine themselves upon 
terra firma, were it not for her great velocity. 

‘The second boat which Mr. B. is building, 
will be ready in the course of the spring, and 
is to be called the Non-Resistance. The two 
boats, when completed, will not cost more-than 
20,000 dollars each, and will carry from 700 to 
1000 passengers, without pressing the cylinders 
below the centre. 

From these facts our readers can easily ime 
agine their importance to the whole civilized 
world, and on shoal waters where heretofore 
steam navigation was unknown. 

We have obtained permiggion of Mr. Bur- 
den, to build a small boat on Bis principle, to 
be propelled by manual power, as wellsas by 
aid of sails. In two weeks we hope to be able to 
make an experiment with one of 30 feet long, 
made of light materials, and capable of carrying 
five or six tons; and we have no doubt her velo- 
city will be much greater than any boat of her 
length that was ever afloat-—WV. Y, Gaz. 


Loss of Schooner Ned.—We learn by the schoon- 
er Centurion, arrived on Monday last from St Tho- 
mas, that the schooner Ned, of this port, Capt. 
Tomlinson, was totally lost about the 20th August, 
together with her cargo, occasioned by her strikin 
ona reef between Maranham and Para, about 3 
o’clock, A. M. Soon after she struck she bilged 
and went over into deep water. When she 
about to sink, the crew, 11 innumber, being 12 miles 
from land, jumped into a boat, whieh was fastened by 
a painter to the schooner’s stern, In the hurry, and 
confusion no knife could be found with which to. 
cut the painter,and the boat was taken down with 
the schooner, leaving all hands to shift for themselyes 
asthey best could. Capt. Tomlinson and a boy, 
with two other Americans, were drowned. Therest 
saved themselves by meansof hen-coops and other 
articles which had risen from the wreck. Some of 
them were twelve hours in the water, but succeeded 
in reaching the shore. The seven that were saved, 
came passeugers in the Cénturion.—Jour. Com. 


Tue GREATEST Hoe MARKET IN THE WORLD.— 
The Cincinatti Daily Advertiser says, that for the 
last three or four weeks there were not less than 
fifty thousand hogs killed in that city, and the editor 
is convinced that Cincinnati is ‘* decidely the first 
pork market in the world,” Quite probable, but 
whether it be or not, we will be among the last to 
dispute the supremacy, or detract a single bristle 
from the chaplet of glory. 


Witp Hocs.—We published a paragraph yester- 
day, stating that Wild Hogs were very numerous in - 
the town of Cushing, Maine. The Belfast Advocate 
informs us that a few days ago a party of hunters 
armed with rifles went in pursuit of the animals, | 
one of whom had the good luck to fall in with an 
old sow with a litter of pigs three or four weeks old, 
He fired at one of the pigs and broke its leg, which 
enraged the old sow so jthat she made furiously a. 
him and compelled him to run up a tree for safetyt 
She sagaciously kept him there until her pigs had 
escaped, and then made a safe escape herself. The 
— subsist in the winter upon sea-weed and 
clams. 


The Navy Report shows the whole number of 
officers of our navy, under warrants and commissions 
is about 1,000, maintained at an expense of $850,000, 
The seamen are about 5,000; expense, $1,130,000, 
Expense of the Marine Corps, exclusive of barracks, 
&e. $190,000. Expenses on all the Navy Yards last 
year, exclusive of dry dock, $560,000; on the docks 
(at Charleston and Norfolk) $180,000. The live oak 
lands belonging to government are said to be in- 
creasing in value. 

A correspondent of the Bridgeton, N. J. Whig, 
who has read the recent extraordinary accounts of 
the Sleeping Preacher, in Springfield, Mass. com- 
municates to the editor, the fact of the existence of 
a similar wonder in Cumberland county. The sub- 
ject is alady, about twenty years of age, who sleeps 
more than half of the daytime, whilst pursuing her 
ordinary business, She eats, drinks, sings, reads, 
writes, cyphers, &c. in her sleep, equally as correct 
as when awake. , She can read and sew in a dark 
roow. Sometimes she awakens while going from 
home on business, and is obliged to return to ascer- 
tain the motives of her errand. What she does when 
asleep, she does not remember when awake, but re- 
collects again when asleep, and her work is done as 
regularly when asleep as when awake. At times 


she appears to be insane. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


EXTRACIS 

From Foreign Journals received et this Office. 

preparations are making at Constantinople for the 
marriage of the Sultana Salyha, eldest daughter of 
the Sultan, now twenty-two years old, to Halil Pa- 
cha, one of the Imperial favourites. The bride- 

oom elect was originally a slave; but having taken 
the fancy of the Seraskier Pacha,was afterwards his 
adopted son, and being presented to the Sultan, be- 
came a Pacha, Ambassador to St. Petersburgh, and 
is now Master of the Ordnance. He was last year 
Capudan Pacha, or Lord Admiral, when his cowar- 
dice and incapacity prevented the capture of a great 
part of the Egyptian fleet. It is a dangerous honour 
to be the husband of any branch of the Sultan’s fa- 
mily; for if the lady become dissatisfied she can 
soon procure a new one, or the removal of the head 
of the first. ‘There are old descriptions given of the 
courtship, such as the lady’s drawing her dagger, and 
threatening her wooer for his insolence in asking the 
hand of a descendant of the Prophet, when she is to 
be appeased by the presentation of a hatti sheriff ot 
the Sultan warranting the act. However, on all fu- 
ture occasions, he must carry her slippers, and ask 
her leave to enter the room where she sits, and ob- 
tain her permission to sit down, and he must creep 
into the nuptial bed from the foot. He is to have no 
other wife in her palace; all preceding ones are di- 
vorced, and ali concubines are dismissed prior to the 
marriage. A palace is now preparing on the Bos- 
phorus for the ‘* happy pair,” where they are to live 
one month together, and then the husband is to go to 
a distant employment, and the lady becomes emanci- 
pated from tather and husband’s power. 


Or1um.—Opium, so much used as a medicine to 
allay pain and occasion sleep, is a juice obtained 
from the unripe seed vessels of a species ot white 
poppy. In many parts of Asia Minor whole fields 
are sown with its seeds as our’s are with corn.— 
When the heads are nearly ripe, they are wounded 
on one side with a sharp instrument, and a white 
liquor flows out, which the heat of the sun hardens 
upon them; this isopium. It is collected the next 
day, when fresh wounds are made on the opposite 
side of the seed vessel; but what comes from the first 
incision is decidedly the best. When the opium is 
collected, it is moistened with a small quantity of 
water or honey, and worked on a board until it has 
the consistency of pitch, when itis formed into cakes 
or rolls for sale. The tincture of opinion, which is 
made by dissolving it in spirits of wine, is called 
laudanum. 

The author speaks of the honey-flower, an African 
plant which produces more honey than any other, 
and in such abundance that a tea-spoonfull may be 
collected every morning from each of its numerous 
flowers, though its strong and disagreeable smell, 

when bruised, indicates a poisonous quality. He 
mentions also Carolian candle-berry tree. In No- 
vember, he says, when the berries are ripe, a man, 
with his family, will remove from home to some 
island or sand bank, near the sea, where these ber- 
ries abound, taking with them kettlesto boil the ber- 
ries in. He builds a hut with palmetto-leaves, as a 
shelter during their stay of four or five weeks. He cuts 
down the trees; the children strip off the berries and 
throw them into the vessels, and, on there being 
boiled, oil rises to the surface; which when cold, 
hardens to the consistence of wax. It is afterwards 
urified into other vessels; and candles made of it 
tare a long time, and yield a grateful odour. 


RupBer.—The tree thet produced caout- 
choue, or Indian rubber, which wasjfirst introduced 
into Europe about the beginning of last century, is a 
native of South America and the West Indies. This 
substance is an elastic resin, obtained by making 
incisions in the stem. The juice is collected as it 
trickles from the wound, and moulds of clay, in the 
form of little bottles, are dipped into it. A layer of this 
juice dries on the clay, and several layers are added 
till the bottle is of sufficient thickness. It is then 
beaten to break down the clay, which is easily shak- 
en out. The Indians make boots of caoutchoue, 
which are water proof, and when smoked look like 
leather. The inhabitants of Quito prepare from ita 
kind of cloth, which they use as we do oil cloth and 
sail cloth; and in the West Indies flambeaux are 
made of it, that burn without a wick, and are used by 
fishermen when they go out to fish at night. 


In the reign of Frederick the Great, a soldier in 
garrison at Breslaw entered the cathedral of the 
town and robbed the image of the Holy Virgin of 
her jewels and garments, The thief was soon dis- 
covered and taken before a court martial. In his 
defence he declared that the Holy Mary had appear- 
ed to him, when asleep, and offered the ornamens 
and clothes, which he was accused of having stolen, 
as a remuneration for his fervent faith in her mira- 
culous powers, to which offer he could not refuse 
acceding. Notwithstanding, however, this seem- 
ingly plausible excuse, the pious sinner was sentenced 
to be shot, and the verdict was laid before Frederick 
for confirmation. (Ihe King, on such an extraordi- 
nary occasion, summoned the Bishop and Chapter 
of Breslaw to give their advice and opinion—whe- 
ther the Holy Virgin could have appeared to the 
prisoner and made him such an offer? The high 
clergy, in answer, deelared themselves in*favour of 


Cuurch. Upon this opinion the King pardoned the 
prisoner, but forbade him ever again to accept of 


should undergo the penalty which he had then es- 
caped suffering. 


Grocraruy or Manrs.—lIn this planet we discern 
with perfect distinctness, the outlines of what may 
be continents and seas. Of these, the former are 
distinguished by that ruddy colour which characte- 
rises the light of this planet (which always appears 
red and fiery) and indicates, no doubt, an ochrey 
tinge in the general soil, like what the red sandstone 
districts on the Earth may possibly offer to the in- 
habitants of Mars, only more decided. Contrasted 
with this (by a general law in optics) the seas, as we 
may call them, appear greenish. These spots, how- 
ever, are not always to be seen equally distinct, 
though, when seen, they offer always the same ap- 
pearance. This may arise from the planet not be- 
ing entirely destitute of atmosphere and clouds; and 
what adds greatly to the probability of this, is the 
appearance of brilliant white spots at its poles, which 
have been conjectured with a great deal of probabi- 
lity to be snow; as they disappear when they have 
been long exposed to the sun, and are greatest when 
just emerging from the long night of their polar 
winter. By watching the spots during a whole night, 
and on successive nights, it is found that Mars has 
a rotation on an axis in a period of 24h. 39m. 21s. 
In the same direction as the Earth’s, or from west to 
east.—Sir J. Herschel on Astronomy.—Cabinet Cy- 
clopzedia. 


One of the Fair Sex.—On Thursday, Mary Mit- 
chell, a black lady, well known on the pave, whose 
residence is in the Almonry, was brought befove Mr. 
Gregorie, charged by policeman Barton, with being 
very drunk and disorderly, at four o’clock in the 
morning, in the Broad Sanctuary, near Westminster 
Abbey. The policeman found Mary Mitchell roll- 
ing on the pavement, bawling and shouting ‘‘liberty 
forever;”’ he endeavored to persuade her to go home, 
but she declared that she was a free woman and in a 
land of liberty, and she would not go home until she 
thought proper. She was so drunk that she could 
not stand upon her legs. Mr. Gregorie—‘*Well 
Mary Mitchell, what have you to say to the charge?” 
Mary Mitchell—“Him polishman he talk de tam 
lies. I not disorderly. I live in de Ammery, but 
I do not valk dere, it such a tammed low place, no 
lady to be seen dere but me; I do not trouble your 
Vestminster, I valk in de city, where I get de good 
friends, all gentlemen; then suppose I valk in de 
city, how can me be disorderly in Vestminster? 
Why not de polishman take me up before?” Mr. 
Gregorie—‘‘\\ hy, you have been here, I am certain, 
above twenty times.” Mary Mitchell—*Oh, not 
for weddly long timegbefore. Me be free subject, 
and have gota right to go home when me like.” — 
Mr. Gregorie told her that he could not allow the 
inhabitants to be disturbed in such amanner. Mary 
Mitchell—‘*Me no sturb nobody, nobody say I sturb 
in the city, all weddy polite to me dere, only dis tam 


that he should commit her for fourteen days to the 
House of Correction. Mary Mitehell (in a rage)— 
**Me go to prison all through all this tam rascal of 
apoljshman. I sal give it him. I sal hab bis lipe.” 
Hereupon Mary Mitchell flew at Barton, seized him 
by the hair, and struck him right and left. ‘The po- 
liceman struggled, and the whole office was in con- 
fusion, Mary crying out, *‘17ll kill this tam lying 
rascal.” With the aid of those of the officers, they 
with difficulty secured her, and Mr. Gregorie order- 
ed her to be again put to the bar, and evidence of the 
assauit was taken down, duriug which time she used 
every endeavor to break from the cfficers and get 
hold ofthe policeman. Mr. Gregorie ordered her 
to pay 40s. for the assault, or to be imprisoned for a 
further term of one month, Mary Mitchell— 
*“When me come out, me give it him again, de tam 
liar, if me get a twelve month for it.”? Mary Mitch- 
ell was then locked up, swearing vengeance against 
the policeman when she came out of prison. 


On Tuesday last, Thomas Loraine, of this town, 
glassman, was bitten in several places of both hands 
by his dog. The bitten parts were afterwards repeat- 
edly submitted to the action of the air pump, in the 
Sunderland Infirmary, by which not only the saliva of 
the dog was extracted, but also thearterial and venal 
blood; so that each bitten place bled profusely.— 
These wounds are to be kept open for some time, 
and a mercurial course has been already entered 
upon, not only as the most certain alternative, but 
also because of the well known effects of perpetra- 
tions of quicksilver, as regards the salivary glands. 
We understand that the plan just detailed has been 
adopted successfully at our Infirmary, in several 
cases in which dogs affeeted with hydrophobia had 
actually inflicted bites upon both males and females. 
—(Sunderland Herald. } 


Raspoot Femares.—The Rajpoots do not subject 
the female sex to that thraldom and degradation 
which is the reproach of the Hindoo husband. The 
ladies of rank, are, indeed, somewhat secluded; but 
more from state than jealousy: they are well edu- 
cated, and often possess a large share of information. 


the possibility of the Mother of Christ appearing in 


Colonel Tod, who had the opportunity, though se- 


any present, which either the Holy Virgin or any 
other Saint, by a miracle, might offer him, else he 


low place, Vestminster.”” Mr. Gregorie told her | 


-us on Saturday evening with great ferocity. 


such a manner to one of the faithful of the Holy | parated by a curtain, of conversing with several of 


the bhyes or princesses, found them extremely intel- 
ligent, and well acquainted both with their own in- 
terest and that of their country. Wrongs sustained 
by females of rank have been among the chief causes 
of their frequent wars. One custom is peculiarly 
stamped with the refined and romantic gallantry of 
the middle ages. A young princess, who fears an 
impending danger, sends to any youth whom she 
esteems, the present of the ru/fi or bracelet, with 
some simple ornaments fastened to it. He becomes 
then her ** bracelet bound brother,” whose pride it 
is, at the peril of life, to defend a maiden whom pro- 
bably he never saw. Yet the very dignity attached 
to the sex involves them in singular calamities.— 
Searcely have their eyes opened to the light, when 
a large proportion of the female children are doomed 
to death by their unnatural parent. This dreadful 
crime has been imputed to superstition; but Col. Tod 
traces it solely to the didiculty, and, above all, the 
expense of marrying young ladies of this high rank. 
To remain single is worse than death; but the spouse 
of a Rajpoot must be of pure and high blood on both 
sides, and must not bear to him the most distant re- 
lationship. Whether a match in these and all other 
respects suitable will be procured, becomes a matter 
of extreme uncertainty. Even if it is found, there 
remains another consideration calculated to cause 
uneasiness. Marriage is the cecasion on which every 
Indian makes his greatest display of pomp, wealth 
and generosity. Not only must all the ceremonies 
be costly and splendid, but Brahmins, bards and 
others, attend, who expect to be loaded with magnie 
ficent gifts. The prince feels that his reputation 
depends on the manner in which he is celebrated by 
those august personages, who assure him, that while 
his treasury is emptied the world is filled with praise. 
A single nuptial feast, is sufficient to involve a flour- 
ishing exchequer in bankruptey. One -prince, in- 
deed, made an attempt to check ‘his profusion by 
law, enacting, that the expenditure on such an occa- 
sion should not exceed one year’s entire income of 
the state; but the vain glory of the nobles could not 
be confined within these limits. A still more tragi- 
cal fate, at every period of life, impends over the 
females of Rajwurra. In the deadly feuds of these 
turbulent tribes, if the wives and daughters of a van- 
quished chief fall into the hands of the victor, they 
become, according to a law similar to that of ancient 
Greece, concubines or slaves to the enemy of their 
house. This catastrephe in these proud families, is 
deemed intolerable; and when the last extremity ar- 
rives, death by their own hands, or those of their 
nearest kindred, must save them from it. The repe- 
tition of such events causes their life to be held cheap 
whenever interest or honovr appears to require its 
sacrifice. While resident in Guzerat, General Walk- 
er, with his characteristic benevolence, endeavoured 
to persuade the chiefs of that country to renounce the 
practice of infanticide, and enjoyed at one time a 
prospect of success, which, however, proved ulti- 
mately fallacious. —Cabinet Library. 


ACCIDENTS—THE WEATHER. 

The following paragraphs are from the New 
York Gazette of yesterday :— 

The Southern mail due yesterday morning, at 5 
o’clock, did not arrive at Jersey city, till 20 minutes 
before 11, and reached the Post Office in this city, 
at 20 minutes past1l. We regret to and, that this un- 
usual detention was occasioned by two serious acci- 
dents on the road, which may prove fatal to one or 
more individuals. 

The Eastern mail due at half past ten yesterday, 
did not arrive until half past oue—owing to the ioss 
of the band off of one of Cae wheels of the steamboat 
near New-Haven, requiring the passengers to walk 
six miles, 

Winter, although late in appearance, came a 

now 
fell, accompanied witha violent easterly gale, and 
yesterday at 12 o’clock when it ceased falling the 
depth was about four inches, The wind being strong, 
caused considerable drifting, so much so that sleigh- 
ing was not desirable, and yet the noise of belled 
horses reminded us of days long since past. 

The steam boat Henry Eckford, which left here 
on Friday, with her boats in tow, for Albany, got no 
farther up than Coxackie,twenty two miles below Ai- 
bany, having been impeded by the ice. Left her boats 
at Coxackie, and returned tothis city, with freight 
and passengers. 

The steam-boat Chief Justice Marshal, which left 
here for Hartford on Friday, did not reach further 
than a few miles this side of Middletown—the pas- 
sengers getting ashore ontheice. ‘The Connecticut 
is fast in the ice at Middletown. 


SERIOUS ACCIDENT. 

The wagon belonging to the great United 
States Mail for New York, that left this city on 
Saturday evening at 6 o’clock, was run against 
by ateam and wagon, that had taken fright and 
run off. The leaders of the Mail Team were 
thrown down and seriously injured, so much so 
they may be considered worth nothing. The 
old and faithful Mail driver, Wm. Winner, long 
known to the public as a faithful and industrious 
man, was thrown from the wagon, his hip dislo- 
eated and seriously injured otherwise. The 
guard, we understand, was seriously injured, 
three ribs broken_ and his head cut in several 


MARRIED. 

On Monday evening, 9th inst. by the Rev. John W. 
James, Mr. CHARLES KENZIE, of the city of Troy, N. 
York, to Miss CAROLINE ELLIOT, of this place. 

On the 2Ist ultimo, by the Rev. Levi Bull, Mr. JACOB 
SHEELER, to Miss SARAH EWING, both of East Nant- 
meal, Chester county. 

On Tuesday evening, 10th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Mont- 
gomery, JOHN CADWALADER, Esq.jto HENRIETTA 
MARIA M‘ILVAINE, daughier of Charles N. Bancker, 
Esq. 

On Tuesday evening, 10th inst. by the Rev. C. R. Dem- 
me, D. D. Mr. DAVIS PEARSON, of Reading, Penn. to 
SARAH, daughter of Christian Schrack, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 12thinst. by the Rev. Mr. Engles, 
JOHN JORDEN, of this city, to Miss ANNA M. daughter 
of Capt. Lyle, of Southwark. 

On Thursday evening, 12th instant, by the Rev. G. T. 
Bedell, D. D. Mr. i8SAAC GONDHOP, to Miss JANE 
CROWLE, all of this city. 

in this city, on Tuesday afternoon, 10th instant, by the 
ev. Manu ing Force, Mr. SAMUEL B. RICHARDSON, 
to Mrs. PAR THENLA FLOWERS, both of Bristol. 

On Thursday evening, 10th inst. at St, Paul’s Church, 
by the Rev. 8. H. Tyng, D. D.,. BENJAMIN G. MITCH- 
ELL, to MARY COURTNEY, daughter of Captain John 
Tarris, all of this city. 

On the Ilth inst. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. WM. 
REALY,to Miss ELIZABETH SHELLINGER, all of 
Southwark. 

At Baltimore, on Thursday evening, Sth inst. by the 
Rev. John Krock, JACOB SMITH, Esq. of that city, to 
Mrs. MARY, daughter of the late Simon Snyder, of Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. WM. 
DECATES, of Georgetown, Del. to Miss ELIZABETH 
NUCOMB, of Philadelphia. 

On the same evening, by thesame, Mr. JOHN M‘COR- 
MICK, to Miss LYDIA NOLEN, all of Philadelphia. 

On Sunday, 15th inst. by the Rev. J.C. Clay, WM. H. 
SLINGLUFF, Esq. Cashier of the Bank of Montgomery 
County, to Miss MARY KNORR, of Penn Township. 

On the 29th ult. by the Rev. Zelotes Fuller, Mr. JOSIAH 
R. TREADWELL, to Miss JERUSHA NICKERSON, all 
ot Philadelphia. 

On the 13th inst. by the same, Mr. GABRIEL O. MAR- 
CHILEAS, to Mrs. DOROTHY DUNSEE, all of Philadet- 
phia county. 

On Sunday evening, by the same, Mr. EDGAR SMITH, 
to Miss JANE ANN KURTZ. 

On Thursday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. William 
Engles, Mr. WM. ORNE, merchant, to Miss FRANCES 
R. MORT, all of this city. 

On the 7th inst. in Baltimore, Mr. JAS. HARLNETT, 
to Miss BRIDGET NAGLE, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. John 
Chambers, Mr. STEPHEN VOLUME, to Miss HESTER 
PHILLIPS, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 5th inst. by the same, Mr. JERE- 
MIAH CLEW, to Miss MARIA GOULDEY, both of this 
cily. 

On Fifth-day evening, 12th inst. at Shrewsbury, near 
Long Branch, New Jersey, by Littleton White, Esq. JOHN 
F. WHITE, of this city, to RACHEL C, daughter of Thos. 
Sherman, of the former place. 

On Monday evening, 16th instant, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop White, Mr. CONGREVE 8%. ALCOCK, to Miss 
ee L. PHILIP, only daughter of A. L. Philip, all of 
this city. 

On the 12th inst. by Samuel Allen, Jr. Esq. Mr. SAAC 
TOMLINSON, of the Township and County of Glouces- 
ter, N. J. to Miss SARAH W. daughter of Joseph Burton, 
Esc. of the Township of Bristol, in the county of Phila- 
delphia. 

At St. Louis, on the 15th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Lutz, Mr 
EDWARD B. TYSON, of that place, to Miss LUCIA 
MAROTTE, formerly of this city. 


DIED. 

On the lith inst. MARY ANN TYSON, aged 22 years. 

On ‘Thursday afternoon, ADELLE CONSTANCE, 
daughter of Anthony G. and Louise J. Quervelle, aged 6 
years, 

On the morning of the 11th inst. after a iiagering illness, 
WILLIAM BARTRAM, in the 56th year ot his age. 

On the evening of the 10th instant, HENRY O. ROW- 
LAND, son of the late Joseph W. Rowlanil, in the Sth 
year of his age. 

On Wednesday morning, Mrs. SARAH WRIGHT, in 
the 77th year of her age. 

On Friday afternoon, 13th instant, Mr. BENJAMIN 
RUSSELL, after a short illness,in the 23d year of his 
age. 

On Thursday afternoon, after a lingering illness, Mr. 
ANTHONY HOOKY, in the 80th year of his age. 

On the 12th inst SARAH HANSELL, in the 72d year 
of her age. 

On Friday morning, Mrs. MARY G. SHAW, relict of 
the late Joshua Shaw. 

On Friday eventing, 13th instant, of consumption, Mr. 
JOHN WOOD, hatter, son of the late Mr. Adna Wood, 
in the 32d year of his age. 

On Friday morning. th, at his residence, at Fair Hill, 
— Bristol, JOUN M‘ELROY, Sen. in the 70th year of 

lis age. 

At New Orleans, on the 25th ult. of consumption, Mr. 
WM. J. E. WOODERWOOD, aged 30 years. 

On Saturday, 14th inst. JOSE?H L. INGLIS. 

On Sunday morning, 15th instant, Mrs. MARY NOW. 
LAND, in the 65th year of her age. 

On Sunday, 8th instant, at Fredericktown, Md. JOHN 
M‘DONOUGH, of Delaware, son of Major Thos. M‘Don- 
ough, deceased, and brother to the late Commodore Thos. 
M‘Donough, after an illness of only a few hours 

On the Sth inst. of consumption, Mrs. ADELINE B. 
SWAIN, youngest daughter of John Martin, of Bowdoin- 
ham, Me. in the 22d year of her age. 

On Tuesday, 17th iust. JOHN A. MATHIEU, son of 
the late John Mathieu, in the 2d year of his age. 

On the 15th instant, after a severe illness, in the 15th 
month of his age, WM. H, COURTLANDT, son of Mr. 
Charles Courtlandt. 

On Tuesday morning, 10th inst. in Uwehlan, Chester 
county, of pulmonary consumption, Mrs. LYDIA MIN- 
STER, in the 57th year of her age. 

On Monday morning, 16th inst. JUSTUSS RUBICAM 
son of Robert and Mary M‘Minn, in the &th year of his 


age. 

“On the 13th inst. at the Hermitage, his late residence? 
near Newark, Delaware, aftera short illness, FREDER- 
ICK H. HOLTZBECHER, aged 63 years, formerly a mer- 
chant of thiscity. 

In the New York Hospital, 24th Sept. DAVID HESLET. 
aged 22, of Pennsylvania, Taylor, of phthisis; 23d October 

WM. MITCHELL, aged 46, of Pennsylvania, Seaman,of 
risthmitis; 29th Nov. DAVID WILLIAMS, aged 62, of 
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